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COMMENT 


NicHoLas Murray BuTrLer, now the President of Co- 
lumbia University, has had a remarkable career in 
educational fields. He is but forty years old this 
month, and yet he is already known as one of the most 
experienced and able edueational organizers in the 
country. No man receives such recognition of his 
abilities as Dr. Butler receives to-day without having 
done work of an order and quantity that merit much 
greater reward. No man in these days, or for that 
matter in any other days, is overpaid in the end. No 
man is picked out to be the head of a great uni- 
versity at the comparatively youthful age of forty 
unless by his work and his powers he has forced him- 
self into a position where he is manifestly the only 
man for the place. That is precisely what Dr. Butler 
has done. He was graduated at Columbia in 1882. 
Within five years he was chosen to be the first president 
of the New York College for the Training of Teachers. 
Within six years he was President of the New Jersey 
State Board of Education, and the history of his 
work since 1887 has been the work of the President 
of this or that educational institution. It is his ca- 
pacity for pulling forees—and especially men—together 
and producing a harmonious and_ effective whole; 
it is his personal magnetism, his genial yet withal 
common-sense attitude toward men and. things that 
always puts him in the office of President, whatever 
may be the particular organization. And it is that 
quality which will make him an effective director of 
the future welfare of Columbia University. 


It has been well said that the will of the late Cecil 
Rhodes is magnificent in its enlightened statesmanship 
and in its catholic philanthropy. It is a more than 
imperial conception that led this giant mind to set 
apart so vast a sum for the benefit of those who were 
bound to him by the ties of race rather than by those 
of nationality; and while from one of his known 
breadth of vision one might have expected a vast 
educational endowment for the benefit of the British 
youth, home and colonial, that he should have looked 
beyond the needs of these and permitted German and 
American youths to share in its benefits, is a fact the 
magnificence of which stuns the mind and dazzles the 
eve of the beholder. Just as Mr. Carnegie objects to 
the limitations of the word philanthropist as applied 
to him who devotes his fortune and his best thought 
to the benefit of his fellow-men, so does Mr. Rhodes 
appear to rise superior to the mere title of impe- 
rialist. which has so often been conferred upon him. 
His imperialism has taken a stride beyond the ken 
of any known schemes of empire. however vast, of the 
past. and it is therefore not surprising that the world 
has as yet found it difficult to grasp the true sig- 
nificance of the deed. Leading educators the world 
over look upen it with delighted approval. Men them- 
selves eminent in the ranks of the donors of great gifts 
to the public find it broad and inspiring; and the 
Kaiser, himself an imperialist of a constructive type, 
is said to have wished he had a man of this greatness 
of mind among his ministers of state. But the precise 
scope of and the material benefits that will be de- 
rived from the gift none has as yet ventured to predict, 
although there is a unanimity of opinion that in foster- 
ing a sentiment of good-will between the three na- 
tions that are to benefit by its provisions the cause of 
Christian civilization promises to be materially ad- 
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vanced. Of course there are those who at once set out 
to pick flaws in this vast educational project which Mr. 
Rhodes’s munificence has made possible, even before 
the precise details of his plan are known. To our- 
selves, these speak aside of the mark, however sensi- 
ble their reflections may be in general. The most 
conspicuous note of critical inquiry is as to why Mr. 
Rhodes did not provide for a number of scholarships 
at leading American universities for British youth. 
“Tf we send our young men to England to learn to 
know that country well, young Englishmen should 
be sent here for matriculation at our universities, in 
order that they may acquire a correlative knowledge 
of us.” True as this may be, the criticism is ungra- 
cious, not justified, and certainly untimely, since the 
generous mind should be permitted to show its na- 
tional allegiance in the choice of the means to its 
end, particularly when the end to be served is so 
unselfishly large and so wholly unpartisan in its 
raciality. It is true, indeed, that the British youth 
would benefit immeasurably by an American univer- 
sity training, but it is not for the American, in the 
face of a noble opportunity offered him by this man’s 
generosity, to say so. To more than we have had a 
right to expect we have become heir, and for that we 
should be grateful. If the British youth is wronged, or 
feels himself neglected, and he cares to make the fact 
known, it is for him to advance the cavilment, not 
for us, to whom naught but benefit has accrued. 


The late Cecil: Rhodes had his enemies, whose fa- 
vorite gibe at him was that he was an imperialist, 
meaning by this that he was one of those who con- 
found might with right, who push sturdily ahead in 
schemes of vast magnitude, but of selfishness, regard- 
less of the meek and lowly and of the rights of the 
weak. The imperialism of a Nero has been the kind 
that Mr. Rhodes embodied in the eyes of thousands 
who never knew him, and who had seen him only 
through the eyes of his enemies. These persons are 
confounded by the revelations of the man’s mind 
through the purposes to which his fortunes are devoted. 
It is shown that his imperialism is of the spirit. It 
is an empire of mind, not of mere matter, that Cecil 
Rhodes has sought to establish, and far from being 
the man of blood and iron and relentless scorn of oth- 
ers’ rights, he is now shown to have been an earnest 
seeker after universal peace and the upliftment of the 
whole mass of men. Moreover, if his plan is under- 
stood aright, it is no proselyting venture that Mr. 
Rhodes’s philanthropy has embarked upon. He asks 
of no man that he should forswear allegiance to his 
own flag to become the subject to or citizen of an- 
other. He merely seeks the promotion of that better 
understanding between the rising generation of three 
great nations upon which a stronger and better citi- 
zenship in each alone may be predicated. No English, 
German, or American youth is to be harmed by the 
broadening of his knowledge of his kindred, direct or 
collateral, and it is obvious that in the mutual self- 
respect which must grow out of the educational rap- 
prochement of the three, the world of the future will 
find much that will contribute to the preservation of 
its peace. Wherefore one cannot but agree with the 
President of Princeton, who said that Mr. Rhodes’s 
“extraordinary gift is occasion for general rejoicing.” 
It will strengthen the ties between Germany, the 
United States, and Great Britain and her world-wide 
colonies, which is a phase of imperialism that should 
receive the heartiest approval of all mankind. 


The criticisms of the President touching the resigna- 
tion of Pension-Commissioner Evans are very severe, 
and the severest, or those which he must feel most 
keenly, come from his stanchest friends. The truth 
is that the retirement of Mr. Evans from this office 
is a deplorable loss to good government. He was, how- 
ever, ready to go, for he had suffered from attacks in- 
side and outside of Congress. Moreover, the Grand 
Army of the Republic thought that his resignation 
had been promised—as it really had been, but not by 
any one having authority to make such a promise. 
Senator Hanna and Mr. Henry C. Payne were the 
promisers, but Mr. Roosevelt was led to believe that 
it was Mr. McKinley’s assurance. On the contrary, 
when the promise of the two members*of the national 
committee was made public, it was Mr. McKinley who 
insisted that, for the very reason of the promise, Mr. 
Evans should remain. Mr. Roosevelt might have kept 
him also, and in keeping him the moral sense of the 
country would have been satisfied. It is not so much 
Mr. Evans as what Mr. Evans stands for that has 
saused the protest against his departure. It is pos- 
sible to find as good a man as he, but such a man will 
soon be the target for the arrows of the pension attor- 
neys and the Congressmen who have made the pres- 
ent Commissioner’s life miserable, while it will take 
him a long time to gain the confidence of the country 
as Mr. Evans has it. 


The bill for the relief of Cuba is now under dis- 
cussion. This measure promises a_ reduction of 
20 per cent. from Dingley rates on articles imported 
from Cuba into this country until December 1, 1903, 
when the new government enters into treaties to grant 
to imports into the island from this country a like 
advantage over goods coming from other countries 
foreign to Cuba. The Cubans are to accomplish this 
benefit to us by increasing the rates on other foreign 
goods, leaving them as they are on goods going from 
this country. They are also to adopt our immigra- 








tion and exclusion laws. This bill really means no- 
thing to Cuba, or so little as to amount to a failur 
to keep our promise. Nevertheless, private informa- 
tion leads us to the conclusion that even a larger 
measure of relief would do little or no good to the 
Cubans this year. The small planters and small mer- 
chants are already suffering, and many of them are 
bankrupt. Congress, by its delay, has sinned away thc. 
day of grace, and has inspired in the island, so late 
ly our warm friend, a feeling of distrust and dislike. 
The baser elements, the agitators, the negro poli- 
ticians, have taken advantage of this state of affairs to 
arouse hostility to the Palma administration, as wel! 
as against the United States. The people who fee! 
thus may be in the minority, but they can b 
troublesome, and can create conditions which wil! 
surely resemble, if they do not actually constitute, 
anarchy. All this, with the industrial and commer- 
cial distress which must follow the final adoption of 
such a bill as that of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, must strengthen the demand for annexation. The 
day is not yet lost, however. There is a chance in 
the Senate. If the friends of justice to Cuba will help 
the President with the energy and enthusiasm man- 
ifested in the trying days when Mr. Cleveland was 
seeking the repeal of the silver acts, Cuba may indeed 
suffer for the year, but she will suffer willingly for 
the promise of a bright future which can be held out 
to her. The Senate ought to increase the cut on rates 
to 40 per cent., and to take off the time limit entirely. 
Whatever is done in this direction will be sustained 
in conference. 


The discovery has been suddenly made that there is 
a British military camp at Port Chalmette, in Louisi- 
ana. Attention was first called to this camp by Sam- 
uel Pearson, a Boer and an officer, who asked permis- 
sion of the Mayor of New Orleans to attack the camp. 
This letter was transmitted to Governor Heard, who 
referred the matter to Sheriff Nunez, of the parish in 
which Port Chalmette is situated. On receiving the 
sheriff’s report, Governor Heard wrote to Washington, 
denouncing the camp on the ground that it was main- 
tained for the purpose of purchasing and_ shipping 
mules and horses to South Africa for the use of the 
British army. He enclosed newspaper slips tending 
to show that British officers were recruiting on the 
soil of Louisiana for their South-African service. The 
letter enclosed the report of Sheriff Nunez, saying that 
there was no military post at Chalmette, and nothing 
but a depot for mules and horses. Governor Heard 
holds that our neutrality is violated if these necessary 
animals are shipped hence to the British army. The 
Secretary of State has ordered an investigation, and, 
pending it, the question of law was referred to At- 
torney -’'General Knox, who naturally replied that he 
did not know enough to answer it. His reply, however, 
did indicate some leaning towards a new interpreta- 
tion of our obligations as neutrals. Up to this time 
our policy has been fixed. We have always insisted on 
the right to sell to any one, belligerent or peaceful, 
anything we grow, or make, or own—grain, meat, 
clothes, mules, horses, ships, explosives, or arms. 
We hold ourselves bound not to permit the escape of 
armed naval expeditions bound far the seat of con- 
flict, there to take part with one nation or the other 
in a war in which we have declared our purpose to re- 
main neutral. Nothing is better settled in the law of 
nations than that we can sell animals, or anything 
else which our traders and producers have for sale, 
either to the English or to the Boers. To change now 
would be an act of unfriendliness towards Great 
Britain, for which we could be called to account. 


Virginia follows in the footsteps of North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The draft 
of the proposed new Constitution for the State has 
been made, and. will be considered by the convention, 
which has adjourned until May 22 for the purpose of 
final debate and action. The clause which will natu- 
rally attract most attention is that which seeks to 
limit negro suffrage. The Virginia Constitution-makers 
do not commit the error of North Carolina and Loui- 
siana. They have inserted no “ grandfather clause ” 
in aid of illiterate whites; but they have adopted the 
“understanding clause,’ which is also highly objec- 
tionable, and their action is in aid of the whites who 
have no education and could not qualify under an edu- 
cational clause. The “understanding clause” is to 
operate only two years. It is expected that in these 
two years practically all the whites will be registered. 
After that, the restraints upon voting are to be a 
poll-tax and the educational clause. It is, of course. 
expected that the new Constitution will eliminate the 
negro from politics. After the custom of the day, the 
proposed Constitution seems to discriminate against 
modern methods of transacting business. A new de 
vice in the method of adoption is promised. A Con- 
stitution is generally supposed to be the law made 
by the people, and proposed Constitutions and consti: 
tutional amendments are invariably submitted to those 
who, theoretically at least, are their authors. This 
convention proposes, it is said, to proclaim the Consti 
tution. In other words, it will decline to give tie 
people of the State the opportunity to pass upon it. 
Against this decision there is naturally a protest, and 
legislation is likely to result if it is adhered to. 





The Chinese Exclusion bill, which has passed the 
House of Representatives, and at this writing is be- 
ing debated in the Senate, is a very stringent measure 
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Already it is generally said that it will go before the 
Supreme Court. The main objection to the bill is as 
to whether there is a conflict between it and the treaty 
of 1894. The purpose of that treaty, on the part of 
both governments, was to prevent the coming of Chi- 
nese laborers to this country. The treaty consents to 
exclusion for ten years, and if neither nation with- 
draws at the end of that time (1904), it is to run ten 
years longer. The treaty excepts from the opera- 
tion of the provision for exclusion “ officials, teachers, 
students, merchants, or travellers for curiosity or plea- 
sure.” The proposed law, in the first place, changes 
the treaty in making exclusion perpetual, and, in the 
second place, so defines teachers, students, and mer- 
chants, and so changes the conditions of their residence 
here, that the benefits of the treaty are denied them. 
For example, no one is a teacher, under the bill, un- 
less he has already taught in the higher branches of 
education in China, and has “actually completed ar- 
rangements to teach in a recognized institution of 
learning in the United States.” In like manner, a 
student is only one who comes to study some of the 
higher branches. A merchant is one who has com- 
pleted arrangements to become the proprietor of a 
* good-faith mercantile business in the United States.” 
So, also, the bill provides new forms of registration, 
and, contrary to the treaty, makes failure to register 
proof that the delinquent Chinaman is a laborer, sub- 
ject to deportation. All these provisions are perfectly 
constitutional, and, in fact, they embody Treasury 
rulings made under the existing law. The question 
is, however, whether these rulings are not in conflict 
with the treaty. There is no judicial power in this 
country to determine this issue, for the law of 1894 
makes the Treasury rulings in Chinese exclusion cases 
final. Congress has a perfect right to change a treaty 
by statute, but it would seem as though the exclusion 
of merchants, or their representatives, who desire to 
come to this country for the purpose of buying goods, 
is inconsistent with our own desire to extend our trade 
in the Orient. 





Macedonia continues to be the danger centre in the 
Near East. Here, as in China, the trouble is a legacy 
of the Tartar Hordes of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane, 
for the Turks are first cousins to the Manchus, and 
no whit behind them in obscurantism and _ ferocity. 
The savagely oppressive rule of Turkey, endured 
through centuries, at last brought Russian interven- 
tion, in 1877, and the liberation of Servia and Bul- 
garia. It would have brought the liberation of 
Macedonia also, had not Beaconsfield intervened, to 
hand the Macedonians back to the tender mercies of 
Abdul- Hamid. When Plevna fell, and Skobeleff 
made his magnificent southward advance through the 
Shipka Pass to Adrianople, he did, in fact, set Mace- 
donia free; and this fact was recognized by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, when the Russian victor dic- 
tated terms, under the walls of Constantinople. Had 
that treaty stood, Macedonia would at this moment 
be a free and independent principality, with twenty- 
five years of national life to look back upon. But the 
Berlin Congress decreed otherwise, and Russia’s work 
of liberation was undone. Even then, Macedonia was 
promised self-government; and the signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty undertook to see this promise carried 
out. A quarter of a century has elapsed, and the prom- 
ise is still irredeemed; Turkish cruelties and extor- 
tions continue, and all the old evils are triumphant. 
We may gain some inkling of what this means if we 
remember an incident which took place just before 
the Russo-Turkish war. The Austrian consul in one 
of the Danube cities sent a polite request to the Turk- 
ish Pasha, begging him to change the place of execu- 
tion, as the Servian patriots who were being impaled 
were visible from his windows, and this was dis- 
agreeable to his guests. Twenty Macedonians have 
just met with a like fate, for “conspiring against the 
Turkish government,” and this condition of things is 
chronic. The fate of the Macedonians is in no way 
better than that of the Armenians; nor have they a 
much better chance of help from the European powers. 
Russia liberated them once; and the responsibility for 
all they have since suffered, and will continue to suf- 
fer, rests with Beaconsfield and his followers, who 
forced the Macedonians back under the Turkish yoke. 


We read, a few days ago, that General Ricciotti 
Garibaldi, the son of the great Italian patriot, had 
been invited to lead the forces of the Albanians; and 
this new element in the question may serve to remind 
us of the extreme complexity of the Balkan Problem. 
The insurgents in question are not really Albanians at 
all: they are drawn from the numerous Italian colonies 
which have tiaed the coasts of Albania since Classical 
times. These Italians, who share the civilization, re- 
ligion, and language of Italy, have long nursed ambi- 
tions of wresting the coast strip of Albania from the 
Turks, and adding it to the dominions of the neighbor- 
ing peninsula, and this invitation to General Gari- 
baldi is an attempt to realize that ambition, and to 
extend the movement of “ United Italy,” turning the 
Adriatic into an Italian sea. The Italians of Trieste 
and Pola, in the Adriatic province of Austria, would 
naturally be included in the full plan which the new 
Garibaldi hopes to carry out. The Macedonian Com- 
mittee, with its headquarters at Sofia, is, on the 
other hand, Slavonic, and preponderatingly Bulgarian ; 
it might make common cause with the Italians on the 
coast, but a division would come over the spoils of 
victory. Nor do these two forces exhaust the number 
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of Turkey’s enemies in that quarter. The Greeks, bas- 
ing their claims on the splendid history of the past, 
and on the position which their religion holds among 
the Macedonian Christians, are also claimants for 
that long-suffering province; and their political move- 
ment in Macedonia is as wakeful and energetic as the 
two others described. Taking all these factors into 
account, it will be little short of miraculous if peace 
continues to reign in the Balkan peninsula, even the 
savage Turkish peace, based on assassination. 


The American soldier is beginning to come in for 
some of the appreciation which is his due. It has been 
the misfortune of this individual that he has had a 
vast amount of hard work to do of late years in a 
quiet unobtrusive sort of way that, without attract- 
ing much public attention, has, nevertheless, been 
most effective. The sailor has had the advantage over 
the soldier that wherever he has been assigned to duty 
he has been accompanied by a cruiser, or a_ battle- 
ship, or some other kind of craft that has reflected 
dignity and a certain amount of glory upon himself. 
On the other hand, the soldier has had nothing of this 
sort to bolster up his pride, or to alleviate the hard- 
ships of his lot, and, with the advance of the years, he 
has lost much of that gaud and pomp of equipment 
which in days gone by made him a personage of dis- 
tinction. The American soldier particularly has been 
shorn of the panoply of war. The red coat and gold 
braid, the shining helmet, and all the other splendors 
of the military life have, in this utilitarian age and 
community, gone the way of all other g!oriously use- 
less things. Khaki has superseded the resplendent 
trappings of the soldier of other days and of other 
climes, and in this present generation the only relic 
of the bygone days of pageantry is the drum-major, 
and even he, in the presence of the grim and dusty 
lines of brawny men with slouch-hats and yellow uni- 
form, suggests more of the circus than he ever did 
before. It is an interesting development, and if, as 
time passes, we find that men are willing to enlist 
for the steady work and the steady pay of a guards- 
man’s life rather than for the allurements of per- 
son which in olden days became their privilege, we 
venture to think our armies will be the better and the 
stronger for it. 


It was the testimony of one British observer during 
the Spanish-American war that “the Americans are 
the worst troops I have ever seen off the battle-field; 
but on it they are the best.” We fancy this is one of 
the results of the substitution of hard work and plain 
clothes for resplendent leisure. The soldier who is 
kept busy on other things than the whitening of his 


- straps and polishing of his brasses feels himself more 


of a factor in the situation than he was when life 
was largely made up of drilling and flirting. In the 
place of pomp he finds responsibilities placed upon 
his shoulders, and as a result he is a better man when 
it comes to fighting, though possibly less responsive 
to the mechanism of the drill in times of inaction. 
We commend the American soldier to the study of. the 
American people. He is not a drone and a drain upon 
his country’s resources, as many have thought him 
to be, but a hard-working citizen, who earns his pay, 
and deserves the little leisure that he gets: and if it 
be true of him, as Professor Larned of West Point 
says it is, that “the very traits which shocked the 
harsh formalists of the foreign powers in Asia are 
the elements which make him the foremost soldier of 
the new century and the highest type of the profes- 
sion of arms,” instead of contemning him and his 
kind, as many are prone to do, we should hail him with 
acclaim as one of the products of our country of 
which we are justly proud. 


Literary circles in Great Britain are agitating them- 
selves with the question “Is Poetry losing its Pop- 
ularity,” and the conclusion they reach is that it is 
so doing. We venture to disagree with this conclu- 
sion, unless a specific reason is advanced showing 
why it should be so. The main complaint appears to 
be that because certain writers of verse now publish- 
ing their measures do not strike some popular and 
responsive chord, therefore poetry is no longer popu- 
lar. These reasoners never seem to think that the 
failure to appeal rests rather with their poetry than 
with the public. If all verse were poetry they might 
be justified. As it is not, we think they err. Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, who has succeeded as well as any man in 
the writing of good verse in recent years, has given 
voice to the extraordinary statement that, at the 
beginning of his literary career, he tried to write 
“popular poetry.” In other words, Mr. Yeats, in- 
stead of singing the song that was in his heart in the 
measures that he found there, started out to harness 
up his Pegasus to an arbitrary ideal of his own con- 
struction. He thought that “one must write with- 
out care, but with a gusty energy,” and trying to do 
this, discovered that poetry no longer tickles the pub- 
lic fancy. Mr. Yeats calmly declares that “early in 
his literary career he came to know that what we 
call popular poetry never came from the people at 
all,’”—a lesson that almost every child has learned. 


No really sane person ever claimed that popular 
poetry comes from the people. But poetry that is 
truly poetry goes to the people, and with rapid direct- 
ness. It comes from the highest sources, whatever 
these may be—from God, from nature, from life. It 
is a matter of inspiration, not of effort, and the 
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greatest songs that have been sung have derived their 
greatness from feeling, or from some other quality 
incident upon life, not from any mere process of rea- 
soning, or through any of the adornments of technique 
If poetry no longer strikes the popular chord, it is 
not because the popular chord is not waiting to be 
struck, but because there is no hand to make it throb 
responsively to its touch. Our poets think no longer 
of what they shall say, but of how they shall say it, 
and we fancy the unpopularity of poetry will continue 
for so long a time as the men who write it are mere 
exploiters of technique, and in whose nearts there is 
less of a sympathy with the emotional needs of the 
readers of to-day than a consciousness of their own 
superiority over “the butcher, the baker, and eandle- 
stick-maker,” whom Mr. Yeats sets up as the leaders 
of unappreciation, The good poem is still read, and 
will continue to be read. The mere metrical exercise, 
or the versified mysteries that pass for poems in these 
days of craftsmanship, may do for a race of connois- 
seurs in literary cameos, but they will not satisfy the 
longings of the soul, or of the heart that throbs 
with humanity, any more than the stone will appease 
the hunger of the man who is starving for lack of 
bread. In the sense that it is a good business, of 
course, poetry will probably never take a high rank, 
but the singer who sings one song that touches the 
heart of a single man, woman, or child anywhere 
has achieved something that few can hope to win. 
It is the poet that needs to look to his laurels. 
When he sings like a human being palpitant with hu- 
man emotions he will be listened to. When he tries 
to do in words the work of a sculptor in marble he 
will fall by the way-side. 


The famous German chemist Professor Wilhelm 
Ostwald, in a recently published address, reverts to 
the problem of electricity direct from coal. As this 
German savant does not fail to point out, electricity 
direct from coal would mean a discovery before which 
the invention of the steam-engine would be of modest 
consequence. Think what it would mean if we might 
thrust a lump of coal into a vessel, like an ordinary 
battery, and without heat, smoke, noise, dirt, or com- 
plicated and expensive machinery of any sort, have 
power for any purpose—light and heat too, if they 
were wanted. Now we build massive engines, costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; and even the mar- 
vels of them—the beautiful quadruple-expansion af- 
fairs of the great Atlantic liners, wherein the burning 
of a sheet of ordinary note-paper will carry a ton 
of weight a mile—get back only.a miserable 15 or 18 
per cent. of the power stored in the coal they burn. 
Could we get back 50 per cent. merely, engine-room ev- 
erywhere could be reduced to an eighth or tenth the 
present space required, and the cost of power cut to 
a quarter. We do not lack in Americans who have 
tried their hand at the problem. Many will recall 
the ingenious device perfected by Professor Jacques 
of Boston five or six years ago. It was interesting, 
but it did not seem to be practicable. Even to this 
day chemists are divided in opinion as to just how the 
Jacques carbon cell operates. Evidently there is room 
for work along new lines, and we trust that the pro- 
fessors in charge of the electro-chemical laboratories 
of our four hundred colleges and universities are not 
asleep. This is the great chemical and industrial 
problem of the day, and if there were several hundred 
young and enthusiastic minds at work upon it in our 
American schools, guided by clear-headed, up-to-date 
professors, as there seem to be in Europe, we might 
hope to have this discovery made in America. 


A revival of the movement looking toward the es- 
tablishment of a permanent orchestra in this town is 
a thing of the not-distant future, if we interpret cer- 
tain current portents aright. The zealous endeavors 
which were made some four years ago to found a per- 
manent orchestral body with Anton Seidl as its head 
and front, were nullified by the deplorable death of 
that incomparable conductor, and the project has not 
since been brought conspicuously before the public. 
There are indications, however, of an approaching agi- 
tation of the subject that will involve an expenditure 
of energy and enthusiasm which, it seems to us, might 
be more profitably directed toward a different aim. 
We confess that we cannot quite see that our present 
need of a permanent orchestra is so very exigent. It 
is true—and the fact is sufficiently galling—that Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia have per- 
manent orchestras of their own (though not of equal 
kind), and that New York has none. But for all prae- 
tical purposes of musical occasion and opportunity we 
are nearly as well off in this matter as Boston her- 
self, for we have the loan of her insurpassable band for 
more concerts in a season than our own Philharmonic 
Society gives. What we need far more at present 
than an indigenous permanent orchestra is a_thor- 
oughly first-class conductor—a musical quantity which 
we have been lamentably without since Mr. Seidl’s 
death. By a first-class conductor we do not merely 
mean a capable drill-master, an excellent routinier— 
we have a sufficiency of them: our crying need is 
for a conductor who will forbear to play the Adagio 
lamentoso of Tschaikowski’s Sixth Symphony with 
the tragic poignancy of an eighteenth - century qua- 
drille; who will be incapable of reading the score of 
“Tristan und Isolde” with the passion and nuance 
of a military bandmaster at dress parade: a conductor, 
in short, with a sense of poetic values, with insight, 
imagination, subtlety, temperament, authority—such a 
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conductor as Nikisch, or Mottl, or Weingiirtner, or the 
admirable Otto Lohse. It is this that we need, far 
more than a permanent orchestral body. We have seen, 
in the case of Mr. Seidl and the Philharmonic men, 
what an inspired conductor can do with mediocre or- 
chestral material: and we have to-day, on the other 
hand, the depressing spectacle of so perfect an in- 
strument as the Boston Symphony Orchestra hampered 
and obstructed, on its expressive side, by a conductor 
of deficient emotional range and force. We would do 
well to draw the obvious lesson from such a contrast 
of materials and of results. 

The choice of Rey. R. Heber Newton to be preacher 
at Leland Stanford Junior University, and his accept- 
ance of the place, involving, as it does, the leaving of 
his church and parish in the metropolis and his going 
to California to reside, call attention to the impor- 
tant place which our larger universities are coming 
to have in the religious life of the country through 
their deliberate service for young men along religious 
lines. In very many smaller colleges the students are 
still dependent on the local churches and the local 
clergy for their religious life. But more and more, 
especially in the larger universities, the ideal is ap- 
proximating to a board of university preachers, each 
in residence for a definite time during the year, and 
each man being representative in a way of one of the 
great sections of the church, opportunity being af- 
forded from time to time for service by preachers of 
note from abroad. The University of Chicago has 
recently adopted this method; and doubtless Leland 
Stanford Junior would have, had it been nearer the 
sections where the men reside who are most in demand 
for this sert of work. The multiplying demands on 
this group of liberal, thoughtful leaders for their 
services as preachers at universities and colleges 
create a problem for them and for their churches 
where they happen to be pastors. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
having retired from the pastorate, is free to go, and 
so is Dr. Van Dyke of Princeton, or Professor Pea- 
body of Harvard. But men who are still in the active 
ministry, like Drs. Bradford of Montclair, McKenzie 
of Cambridge, Moxom of Springfield, and Gordon of 
joston, are being compelled to choose between two 
good masters. Lf Dr. Newton's health permits him to 
take up the work at Leland Stanford University to 
Which he has been called, it will mean much to the 
Pacific coast, which needs more men of his keen 
ethical sensitiveness and radicalism. The world and 
the flesh have not had very many doughty combatants 
in the clergy of the Pacific coast. Starr King in the 
early days, Stebbins and McLean in the generation 
just passing off the scenes, and Brown and Adams of 
the present generation have done and are doing fine 
work, But a new day has dawned with the sudden 
development of great university centres at Palo Alto 
and Berkeley. 


General Lord Kitchener has learned something about 
the horse. According to the Spectator, he telegraphed 
some time ago, * English horses arriving are still too 
heavy: well-bred) weight-carrying polo-pony is the 
ideal required for all mounted troops, who carry lit- 
tle on the saddle.” Furthermore: 

If in a perfectly open country, such as most of the 

Free State has been, cavalry have not been able to 
come to close quarters with an enemy mounted on 
ponies (and heavy men, too), surely the days of shock 
tactics may he considered over. Granted this, then 
the raison d’¢tre of the heavy man and horse has gone 
too, and - think the results of this campaign prove 
the need for a radical change in our mounted troops. 
A light man, armed with a rifle and mounted on a 
hard, wiry, and enduring cob, is the cavalry soldier 
of the future. 
That is most interesting. And yet in this country we 
have really known it for a long time. The whole cow- 
hoy period of the West has been a practical illustra- 
tion of the value of the small horse, who is never sick, 
who eats anything, who can travel steadily for days, 
when a large horse would be killed, who can carry 
men of any weight—the wiry, well-bred beast of the 
plains, the bronco, the mustang. And that now an 
English commander should wake up to the fact that 
the * war-horse ” is as out of date as the man in armor 
is a source for congratulation. Great Britain has had 
much trouble with the horse business in the Boer war, 
but if her generals can establish the fact in their own 
minds that the cavalry-horse is not equal in any way 
to the cavalry-pony, then will the remount and other 
equine disputes be well worth the candle. 

There appeared the other day in a Chicago paper, as 
a joke, the following: “In the vear 2002.—Teacher: 
“Where is the State of Hlinois?’ Bright Pupil: 
‘In the southern part of the City of Chicago.’ Why 
not? Perhaps it may turn out to be one of the numer- 
ous truths spoken in jest. We are manifestly in 
the midst of a revolution in the relations of city 
and country, and who can tell where it is going to 
stop’ The man who should have predicted a hundred, 
or even seventy, years ago that there would be a 
city thirty miles long on the shores of Lake Michigan 
in the year 1902 would have seemed a more extrava- 
gant prophet than the one who should predict now 
that Chicago would take in the whole State of Illinois 


in another century. The time was, and not so very 
long ago, when a city was a small division of a 
county. There are four counties now within the 


actual municipal limits of New York, and the popu- 
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lation of the metropolis has overflowed those bounds 
into a good part of two States. In his forecast in 
Anticipations, Mr. H. G. Wells looks forward to a 
time when the population of the civilized world should 
have gathered into a few vast metropolitan masses 
with stretches of uninhabited country between. Natu- 
rally those stretches would be attached to the cities 
and governed by them. For administrative purposes 
they might be considered within the city limits. Each 
of the ancient Greek states consisted of a city with 
a stretch of subject country around it. A similar 
system has prevailed in some of the Swiss cantons. 
In America, down to the present time, the situation 
has been reversed. The cities have been ruled by the 
villages and farms, as we see most flagrantly illus- 
trated in Connecticut and New York. But a change 
is manifestly impending. In several States the cities 
now have a majority of the population. In New 
York, that majority in a few years will live within 
the limits of the metropolis alone. The majority of 
the population of Illinois will soon be in Chicago. 
When that time comes we need not be surprised to 
see an agitation for extending the city limits at least 
to the ‘tate boundaries. Then the Mayor of New 
York will also be the Governor, just as the archons of 
Athens presided over the government of Attica, and 
the Aldermen will be the Legislature. 


The bigness of our country is emphasized every now 
and then by some obscure governmental routine. 
Away off in the Philippines we are delivering mail in 
canoelike boats, and, on the other hand, a contract 
was let last week for carrying the mail in Alaska by 
dog-sleds. The successful bidder was Oscar Fish, and 
his route lies between Eagle and Valdez, a distance of 
414 miles. He makes two trips a month, and _ re- 
ceives nearly $1500 a trip, or $35,000 a year. Only 
300 pounds are carried per trip, and this is usually 
made up of letters, few newspapers. Post-Office De- 
partment officials say that the sum paid to Fish is 
very reasonable when it is considered that he makes 
the trip by dog-sledge, and that he has the most dan- 
gerous route of any mail-carrier in the world. He has 
several times been given up for dead by residents of 
Valdez and Eagle, but so far he has always managed 
to reach the end of his journey, although sometimes 
overdue, and occasionally very much battered up. He 
has fallen down precipices, got mixed up in avalanches, 
and has been starved and frost - bitten, but is still 
happy in risking his lonely life. 


Wind and storm have a great and direct influence 
upon morals, says Professor Dexter, of the University 
of Illinois, in the Popular Science Monthly. He has 
carefully tabulated a long series of experiments, and 
finds that when the wind does not blow harder than 
four miles an hour, children stay at home from school 
in three times as great numbers, more policemen are 
off duty, more errors are made by bank clerks, and 
more people die. He discovers also that women and 
children are more susceptible to storm and calm than 
men, and that fewer serious crimes are committed dur- 
ing calm days, and he interprets his statistics in this 
way: * During calms,” he says, ** those life phenomena 
which are due to depleted vitality are excessive, and 
those which are due to excessive vitality are deficient 
in number.”’ In explanation of this state of affairs there 
are two general hypotheses. The first is based upon 
the general facts bearing upon ventilation, and the 
second upon those of atmospheric electricity. The 
first would only be applicable to the conditions of 
large cities, while the second would be valid for any 
spot on the earth’s surface. If the normal proportions 
of oxygen are to be maintained in the immediate 
vicinity of great combustion of oxygen, fresh air must 
by some means be brought in to take the place of that 
the normal mixture of which has been disturbed. We 
are quite familiar with these facts in their bearing 
upon the ventilation of buildings, but there is no dif- 
ference except that of magnitude between a_build- 
ing in which the air is being robbed of its oxygen 
through combustion and a city in which the same 


process is going on. 


Mr. James Taft Hatfield, Professor of German Lan- 
guage and Literature in Northwestern University, cre- 
ated a tempest in a samovar by delivering a warm re- 
joinder to the criticism that the university faculty 
is clannish and indifferent to the affairs of Evanston, 
Illinois, in which pleasant suburb of Chicago the uni- 
versity is situated. The professor’s rejoinder is note- 
worthy, not so much for its subject-matter as because 
it is one of the very few professional eruptions in the 
West that must not be taken with a liberal seasoning 
of salt. Mr. Hatfield’s statement appears over his 
signature in a local newspaper. During the past year 
or more quaint and curious emanations from the Chi- 
cago universities have served as topics for editors with- 
out number. Professor Oscar Lovell Triggs acquired 
fame as the originator of some of the most curious: 
so much fame that when Dr. Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago visited the White House the Presi- 
dent took him one side and asked, in an earnest 
whisper, “ What about this man Triggs?” The facts 
are probably these: In Chicago not so much is going on 
(or off) as in New York, and a statement by a uni- 
versity professor that Mr. Rockefeller is a greater man 
than Shakspere, or that only the useful arts are worth 
while, is good for a “ first-page story” in the Chicago 
press. But it should be borne in mind that most of 
these quaint and curious ideas are advanced in the 


class-room—ofttimes, it is urged, for the purpose oi 
evoking contradiction and dispute from the students— 
and are not designed for the public ear and tongue. 
The statements, however, are promptly hawked to the 
newspapers by student reporters, and the breakfast 
table has an added relish in the printed statement that 
Professor Triggs believes Mr. Rockefeller’s oil to be 
of more service to the world than Will of Avon’s son- 
nets, or that Professor Starr believes that, in the 
fulness of evolution, to the complexion and _ physiog- 
nomy of the Indian all true Americans must come. 
The important fact is that this is not confined to Chi- 
cago. Even Professor Barret Wendell, of Harvard, 
said the other day that the editor of a New York news- 
paper ought to go to, or be in, hell. 


The headship of a family has become an issue; it 
exists as a fact to-day. quite independent of our long- 
cherished national antipathy to anything savoring of 
social inequality. We are not quite ready, indeed, to 
place a law of primogeniture upon our statute-books, 
but that matters little, so long as a man retains the 
right to dispose of his property as he deems _ best. 
And it is upon a property basis that the distinction 
necessarily rests, in default of any hereditary honors 
outside of a church vestry election. The multi- 
millionaire (what a luscious phrase!) has only to 
endow the eldest son or the favorite son with the 
bulk of the family fortune and the thing is done; 
forthwith Mr. Robinson Jones becomes Mr. Jones 
par excellence, and he proceeds to emphasize the dis- 
tinction on his visiting-eards—he is the Mr. Jones, 
and all the others will please take notice. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that Mrs. Robinson Jones be- 
comes Mrs. Jones, and it is just here where the trou- 
ble begins; there are some of us who can remember the 
martial law which prevailed for a whole season at a 
certain summer colony in consequence of a disagree- 
ment on this very question between a distinguished 
dowager and her daughter-in-law. Even now there 
are rumors in the air of a similar casus belli, and if all 
that we hear be true, it would seem that one of the 
contestants has scored a novel point in law. The Mrs. 
Jones in question has had her titular designation 
legally registered under the copyright law, and all in- 
fringers are liable to civil prosecution. More than 
that, the name, being a piece of property, can be le- 
gally bequeathed, like family plate or old lace, and re- 
mains in force for the full term of any copyright— 
forty-two years, to be exact. One cannot but admire 
this brilliant piece of social strategy, and it should 
meet with the success it merits. What an idea! How 
simple, how ingenious! And nobody ever thought of 
it before, not even the “ Only Original Cohen”! 

In a recent article in Le Journal on Prince Henry’s 
visit, M. le Roux, the eminent French writer who 
has been lecturing in this country, quotes our 
article, and then deduces from it what he believes 
to be the general American idea of the significance 
and import of the Prince’s visit. He tells his readers 
that the Kaiser’s brother received such a magnificent 
reception here simply because he proved himself from 
the outset to be “a jolly good fellow,” and that no 
political or commercial considerations could possibly 
have gained him the hearty welcome and treatment 
that his disposition and character elicited. He refers 
further to the numberless good-humored caricatures 
of the visit published in the papers here, and par- 
ticularly to the form which occurred to so many great 
minds and inspired so many clever pens and pencils— 
the American girl flirting with two suitors, the Eng- 
lish and the German. “ The expression given by the 
designer to the beautiful America, in one of these 
pictures,” he says, “is neither the smile of the flirt 
nor the gravity of profound reflection. She is repre- 
sented simply as a beautiful young woman, like so 
many here, very impassive, very much accustomed to 
homage, taking pleasure, without allowing the fact 
to be too apparent, in playing off one of her lovers 
against the other. In reality, she cares for nothing 
but her own liberty. If she decides to give her hand to 
one or the other, she will consult only her own personal 
interests.” There is something very pathetic in his 
concluding lament over the predominance of German 
compared with French influence in America. Not 
that he is jealous of the reception accorded here to 
the Kaiser’s brother. “It is not the German princes, 
sent by the Emperor William as an embassy,” he says, 
“who threaten the future of French influence in 
America, but that slow infiltration’ of poor, la- 
borious Germans, who for half a century have been 
immigrating into, invading the country.... Doubtless, 
the American milieu will finally absorb them; it will 
slowly transform them, for it is a crucible*in which 
all metals are melted down into an amalgam; but it 
cannot be denied that this infiltration of German blood 
into the veins of the American will have, in time, an 
influence on the temperament and future of the race. 
Thus those who love France. those who wish for the 
continuance of her influence in the world, are obliged 
always to hark back to the old tune. It is not princer 
that we need to carry bouquets to marriageable Re- 
publics, but sons who are tired of vegetating at home 
and who dream of going forth to carry abroad a little 
of the spirit of France.” Poor, beautiful France! Her 
product of sons is so limited, too! 


The stock-market has blown hot one day and cold 
the next. The clique of Western “ plungers,” whic 
has been diligently engaged in manipulating one stock 
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after another for weeks, succeeded in arousing some 
interest in speculation, though, to be sure, the per- 
sons thus interested were professional speculators of 
a small calibre rather than the public in general. No 
sooner had people begun to talk of the “ unmistakable 
premonitory symptoms of a bull market ” than the new 
leaders of speculation found an obstacle to extensive 
buying on margin in the money-market, or, rather, 
in the depletion of the bank reserves, which rendered 
caution advisable. The surplus reserves of the Asso- 
ciated Banks of New York touched a lower point than 
in some years, and immediately afterward came the 
engagement of $2,500,000 gold for shipment to France. 
The mere announcement that gold would be exported 
was not of itself momentous, though it took on de- 
cided importance because it came when the banks’ re- 
serve was so low. In point of fact, the course of the 
foreign-exchange market for some time had clearly 
foreshadowed the reaching of the “ gold-shipping 
point "—that is, the level at which gold-exporting 
operations could be carried on at a profit by the inter- 
national banking houses. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting features in connection with it was the fact 
that the pecuniary benefit to the bankers was so slight. 
It was estimated that the total profit on the $2,500,000 
transaction was barely $825. The disturbing ‘effect 
which followed was worth much more. The cash rate 
stiffened, reflecting, however, the bank statistics rather 
than the loss of the gold. The stock-market cliques 
were not dismayed, and fresh operations for the rise 
were resumed, though not quite so aggressively. The 
character of the manipulation has deprived it of per- 
suasiveness, and the public is still * out of the market.” 





Histrionic Justice in New Jersey 


The small State to the westward of us, which has 
heen credited, at least by the newspaper imagination, 
with an exemplary grimness in the administration of 
justice, has apparently been corrupted by the melo- 
dramatic displays of the New York criminal courts, 
and is now studying the effects which Mr. Assistant- 
District-Attorney Osborne has rendered, we trust, a 
little wearisome to our public. In a very shocking case 
of the sort which New Jersey justice is supposed to 
treat with swift severity and stern decorum, a woman 
accused of murdering her little step - daughter recent- 
ly sat throughout her trial the centre of as unwhole- 
some feeling as could well pervade the air of a court- 
room. The audience, mainly of hysterical women 
who believed her guilty, and who came every day to 
gloat upon her misery, with the final hope of her 
death, was, as far as might be, counteracted in its 
telepathic influence with the jury by the presence of 
her little boy, who played about the knees of the 
judge and the jurors. At times the woman held in 
her arms the babe that had been born of her in prison, 
and at other times her husband, the father of the 
dead child, comforted her with caresses, and whispered 
words of love and faith. When she was acquitted, he 
took her home, and they had a little supper and 
dance in celebration of her escape, while one of the 
women who longed to have her hanged upbraided a 
juror for what she conceived his betrayal of a public 
duty. 

All this was bad enough, but it was dignity and 
propriety beside the behavior of the prosecuting at- 
torneys, principal and assistant, in their appeals to 
the jury for the woman’s conviction. The principal 
prosecutor of course assumed the guilt of the woman, 
who was by the humane theory of our law as inno- 
cent of the child’s death as himself, till the jury had 
pronounced her guilty of it, and touching certain 
cries heard by a neighbor the night before the child 
died, demanded of the jury’s faney, “ Might not this 
woman, the defendant, moved by some overpowering 
impulse, have arisen in the middle of the night, have 
taken the child from her bed, and wrapping a blanket 
about the little one’s head to dull the sound of the 
blows, have beaten the child’s head against the floor?” 
In this spirit of atrocious conjecture and abominable 
insinuation he reviewed the evidence, and ended in a 
burst of not less offensive guff: there is no other word 
which will express the unreasoned and_ insensate 
sentimentality of his peroration: “Counsel for the 
defence will ask for mercy for his client, whose little 
child has been paraded before you every day to gain 
your sympathy; but the little child Gwendolin had 
just as much right to life as have Mrs. Haines’s chil- 





dren. There is a still, small voice calling to you 
from yonder chureh-yard for justice. I, too, have 
some clients who ask merey at your hands. T have 


as my clients the children of this county of Burling- 
ton, and T ask you when you deliberate upon this case 
to bring in a verdict that shall be for their protec- 
tion.” 

When it came the assistant’s turn, he went the 
principal one better in his violation not only of the 
defendant’s theoretical right to be supposed innocent 
till proven guilty, but of common decency and ordinary 
humanity. “He came close to where she sat between 
her husband and her counsel, and many times shook 
his clenched fist in her direction. He likened her to 
Lucrezia Borgia, and branded her as heartless, piti- 
less, and merciless.” What wonder that, whether 
guilty or not, “when he turned and went toward her 
almost menacingly, her eyes fell,” and “her small 
hands clasped those of her husband, or clutched nerv- 
ously at the arms of her chair”? What wonder that— 
whether guilty or not—while the principal prosecutor 
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“recounted in scathing terms her alleged treatment 
of the dead child, her mouth twitched convulsively 
and she seemed to shrink ”? 

As a matter of fact, the denunciations of the prose- 
cutor and his assistant had no more to do with the 
real question of her guilt than these censures of their 
misconduct. They were made in monstrous abuse of 
her helplessness, and in contempt of the wise and 
just spirit of the law, which should have been her 
defence in their hands as much as in those of her own 
counsel, against any presumption of her guilt till the 
jury had declared it. The business of the prosecu- 
tion was to bring the facts of the evidence clearly and 
conspicuously before the jury, and there the duty 
of the prosecution ended. It was no part of that duty 
to work upon the feelings of the jury to secure a 
conviction; and the time must come in the history of 
our criminal procedure when either the theory of our 
law must be dropped, as a hollow pretence, or else 
all such contraventions of it must be held eruel and 
infamous by the public, now so strangely insensible 
to their nature. When this is recognized, no prose- 
cutor, however eloquent, and however eager to build 
up the reputation of a great criminal-killer, will ven- 
ture on such histrionic appeals to the passion and 
prejudice of twelve men holding a human life in their 
hands. 





The American College President 
It is an interesting fact that within the past three 
years nearly thirty American colleges and universities 
have been cailed upon to elect a president. Of these 


institutions, moreover, some were of the very first 
rank. Among the universities, Yale, California, 


Brown, Rochester, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia were 
the most conspicuous, and among the colleges, Am- 
herst, Oberlin, Marietta, and Iowa. The President of 
a Western university, commenting upon this fact, 
makes the remark that there are always more col- 
lege presidencies vacant than there are men compe- 
tent to fill them—that is to say, the demand is greater 
at all times than the supply. Hence he is led to offer 
the interesting though quite impracticable suggestion 
that our universities might to advantage enlarge their 
curricula by the establishment of chairs in “ university 
administration,” for the benefit of aspiring young 
scholars, who could by this means become fitted to 
undertake the heavy responsibilities which devolve 
upon the American college president of to-day. 
Putting aside for the moment this suggestion, let 
us consider just what are the qualifications of one who 
is to administer successfully the affairs of an Ameri- 
can university of the first rank. And before all else, 
it should be noted that the American college presi- 
dent is in fact as well as in name the actual working 
head of the institution over which he presides, and 
that in consequence his functions are sharply dis- 
tinguished from the Chancellor or the Rector Magnifi- 
cus of a European university. The American is not 
a figure-head, not a purely ornamental personage who 


appears upon occasions of ceremony gowned and 
hooded in a gorgeous blur.of irreconcilable colors. He 


is not the mouth-piece of a faculty or of a group of 
faculties, nor a dummy through which some ponder- 
ous and to the world at large impalpable board of 
governors, or regents, or other slow - moving, hesi- 
tating, administrative particles gradually act; but he 
is a man, an individuality, a personality—strong, domi- 
nant, and in all that relates to his immediate charge 
supreme. In fact, the American university president 
is a concrete illustration of the one-man power, an 
educational czar. And just as the government of 
Russia has been defined as a despotism tempered by 
assassination, so the government of any efficiently con- 
ducted American university is a despotism tempered 
by a possible dismissal. Of course the ultimate sov- 
ereignty lies in the hands of the fellows or governors 
or trustees; but as against the president this ulti- 
mate sovereignty cannot in practice be readily invoked 
by any subordinate officer or set of officers, and co long 
as the president’s administration is regarded as suc- 
cessful upon the whole, there is really no one to call 
his acts in question. In President Eliot of Harvard 
was probably first evolved the despotic type of the 
university president: to-day no other type exists. 

This concentration of power in the hands of a sin- 
gle man has, of course, its advantages and its defects, 
but its most conspicuous merit is this: that under 
such a system things are actually done. In Euro- 
pean universities, where the responsibility and the 
power are divided and subdivided, and where boards 
and committees meet and talk and deliberate and 
block each other’s action, any change, however de- 
sirable, must come about very slowly—so slowly, in- 
deed, as often to work serious harm to many im- 
portant interests. In this country, whatever needs to 
be done is done at once with swiftness and decision. 
The result represents the clear conviction of a single 
intelligent mind which has at its disposal those forces 
which can instantly embody conviction in an accom- 
plished fact. Perhaps the wrong thing may be some- 
times done, perhaps a mistaken policy may sometimes 
be adopted; but, at any rate, something happens. 
There is no lethargy, no rusting out, no loss of op- 
portunity, no wasteful, wearisome delays. And in this 
our systcm of university government is essentially 
American, for its organization is identical with the 
organization of our great commercial enterprises. In 
its spirit it is essentially a military system, a system 
of quick decision and of prompt response, 
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No other system, indeed, could in practice be made 
to work without a radical change of theory and a 
violent break with the traditions of our educational 
past. Little by little the small colleges of fifty years 
ago have grown into immense seats of learning, with 
thousands of students, with instruction 
numbering many hundreds, and grouped into faculties 
which represent the different departments of the high 
er learning. The educational interests of this great 
congeries of schools require the sympathy, the under- 
standing, and the constant supervision of one who is 


otlicers of 


himself at once a scholar and an educator. On the 
other hand, the financial demands of an American 
university are extremely complex and insistent. The 


preparation of the annual budget alone, with its thou 
sand of items of income and expenditure, the classifi- 
cation of these items, the comparison of past budgets 
in order to make an intelligent estimate for the fu- 
ture—this task in itself is one which requires a high 
order of administrative ability, together with the prac 
tical grasp of a mind well trained in business methods 
The educational function alone would likely to 
tax the ability of a single man. and the financial prob 
lems might alse well absorb his thoughts to the ex 
clusion of all Yet, in fact, American uni- 
versity president has not only to bear both of these 
burdens, but he has also the ceremonious duties of his 
office to fulfil. He must 
he must travel from place to place at any and every 
season of the vear to learned 
gatherings of the alumni in distant cities: 
the guest of sister universities —he is expected in 
short, to be at everybody's beck and call, while at the 
same time he is supposed to familiarize himself with 
each detail of the daily life of his own institution 
He must know and judge the men who carry on its 
work, he must remove their difficulties and adjust 
their differences, soothing the irascible and satisfying 
the unreasonable, and carrying off the whole thing 
with tact and vet with conscientious fidelity to duty. 
When one thinks of it, who can wonder if it is often 
very hard to find eflicient presidents for our univer- 
sities? Is it not instead quite remarkable that there 
have been found men to discharge these complex du- 
ties as we know that many men are now discharging 
them? 

The problem, however, is already in existence, and 
it is likely to become more serious in the future. As 
the number of our universities increases, and as they 
grow in size and in the complexity of their internal 
organism, will it be possible to continue the present 
one-man form of government? Will there always be 
ready to hand the person who combines the training 
of the scholar with the capacity of the man of busi- 
ness? Clearly not. Even in the past ten or fifteen 
years the want has arisen, and has sometimes not been 
squarely met: and in that case these who had to 
choose were forced te make their choice between a 
man of business on the one hand and an educator on 
the other, for the reason that at the moment a com- 
bination of both did not present itself in the. person 
of a single individual. 

Because of the increasing difficulty of securing as 
the head of a university a single individual who rep- 
resents and all the varied and necessary 
qualifications that have been described, the proposi- 
tion has of late been seriously advanced to divide the 
functions of the university president, and to give the 
financial interests and general administration over to 
the charge of one who is himself essentially a financier 
and man of affairs, while another officer should be 
chosen to direct the internal economy of the institu- 
So far as 


seem 


else. the 


be something of an orator; 
address societies or 
he must be 


possesses 


tion, especially upon its educational side. 
this proposition has been formulated in detail it would 
have the business administrator, who might be called 
the Chancellor, elected as now by the corporation; 
while the educational chief, who might be called the 
Rector, should be chosen by the vote of the teaching 


body. In this way, it is said, the problem just de- 
scribed would be satisfactorily solved, since there 
would be assured the services of an able manager 


who could devote all his time to the special work of 
securing funds and regulating the budget, while the 
educational policy would be in the hands of a_pro- 
fessional educator chosen from among his colleagues, 
and therefore in full sympathy with them and with 
their work. ‘This project has commended itself to 
very many able students of university development in 
this country. At first sight it seems not only rea- 
sonable and wise, but practical as well. Nevertheless, 
there exists in it the possibility of danger. If the two 
heads of the university were to work in thorough har- 
mony with each other, and if the educational head 
were really in sympathy with the whole teaching body, 
the result of such an arrangement might conceivably 
be advantageous. There is always, however, a chance 
that, in the first place, the administrator might be 
wholly out of teuch with his coadjutor, while the lat- 
ter might represent a clique or faction or one par- 
ticular interest, so that unfairness would be wrought 
to many men and to many departments. This whole 
discussion at the present time, indeed, is somewhat 
academic, inasmuch as it has met with no encourage- 
ment from any body of persons with whom the ap- 
pointing power rests. Therefore in theory and in prac- 
tice our universities are thoroughly committed to the 
existing system, and are trusting that whenever the 
necessity arises of a new appointment there will be 
found the well-equipped, efficient, energetic executive 
like President Butler, who to-day officially becomes 
the head of Columbia University. 
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At the Entrance 

















The New Santa Cruz Bridge across the Pasig, at Manila 
It was planned under the Spanish administration in 1896, and was completed under the direction of 


Which was opened to the public, with elaborate ceremonies, on March 1. 
Lieutenant Lytle Brown, U.S.A. General Chaffee, commanding the Philippines division, was among the notables present 


























Saving a Burning Steamer in New York Harbor 


The request for legislation against independent tugs interfering with the fire-department boats in conflagrations along the New York water-front presents an interesting subject for discussion. 
urged that these tugs interfere with the work of the department boats, and that their claims for salvage are often out of all proportion to the service rendered. The “ British Queen,” 
which was nearly destroyed in the Phoenix pier fire a few weeks ago; burned for many hours after she was beached, although the wrecking-tugs did heroic work 
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Photograph by C. F, Allen 
The Republican Editorial Association of the State of New York 
Whose annual meeting was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel April 3. 


. Mr. Carter, Unity pe Company. . John I. __, TR a naendige cae Eagle. 32. Frank H. Hurd, Medina Tribune. 
. John Dwyer, Sandy Hill Herald. . Hon. J. M. » Dunkirk Observer. John H. Hunt, Sag Harbor Lxpress 
. day E. Kiock, go Ae Freeman. 9. John A. Sleken ie slie’s Weekly. John H. Slauson, Middletown Press. 
. a Sackett, Gouverneur Tribune 21. Fred. P. Hall, Jamestown Journal. Hon. G. A. Willard, Boonville Herald, 
. Andrew Davidson, Cooperstown Republican. ; = ias Vair, Waterloo News. 37. W. J. “oy sterdam /ecorder. 
. Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Supt. Public Instr uction. x Bunnell, Dansville Advertiser. 38. William H. ‘k, Cortland Standard. 
2. C. W. Davidson, Cooperstown Republican. 25. Gisaries Milliken, Canandaigua Times. 39. ee F. Pete s, Brooklyn Times, 
. W. B. Collins, Gloversville Leader. 26. Will O. Greene, Fairport Mail. _ C. R. Sanders, Nunda News, 
14. J. L. Taylor, Dobbs Ferry Register. . B. G. Parker, Gouverneur Free Press. 2. loan McKinstry, Fredonia Censor. 
15. J. P. Herrick, Bolivar Breeze. . W. W. Ames, De Ruyter Gleaner. 5. William J. Smyth, Owego Times. 
16. A. E. Blunck, Johnstown Republican. 31. H. J. Knapp, Auburn Advertiser. 


An exciting Incident in the Boer War—General De Wet’s Escape 


The Boer general, who was recently cornered in a net-work of block-houses, made his escape in a most daring manner. Under the cover of night, he drove a herd of cattle against 
the barbed-wire obstructions, and in the confusion got safely through, with a loss, however, of 350 men 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who is to be inaugurated as President of Columbia University to-day, is a native of New Jersey, where he 
was born in 1862. He is a graduate of Columbia, and has for some time been a member of the university faculty 























The fate of the life-savers on the coast of Cape Cod a few weeks ago, when a whole boat’s crew was drowned trying to save others in distress, 
is a terrible instance of the dangers of the life-saver’s work. Over forty thousand dollars have been raised for the families of these brave men, 
which shows the appreciation the people of this country have for the brave men who are ready night and day to risk their lives for others 
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Somethings New 


OMETHING new is being made in the South- 
west—a creation of man and mechanism and 
nature that is pulsing with life and progress. 
The people call it the rice industry, but the 
industrial feature is merely an incentive in 
converting waste into value, a wilderness into 

villages and cities, infusing energy and enthusiasm 
into the local life —best of all, spreading the spirit 
of to-day’s Americanism into a region of yesterday, 


where linger traditions and customs of a century 
agone. It is a story without words, told by the mov- 


ing grain, and heard in the rush of waters and hum 
of machinery; reflected in the face of every one you 
meet, from the stacker in the field to the man beside 
the pumps. in the 400-mile journey from end to end 
of the rice-belt. 

In the old days when the peasantry in this other 
land of Evangeline scattered their few seeds from 
year to year, the fathers warned them to seek the 
hollows here and there in the prairie where the rain- 
fall might collect and moisten the germs of vegeta- 
tion. And when the weeks passed under a cloudless 
sky and the hollows were turned into dust, not only 
prayers were offered by the devout whites, but fetiches 
consulted by the blacks to bring the life-giving rain. 
Small wonder they called it “ Providence” rice, for 
to kind nature were due the few bushels carried into 
the eabins each season to be pounded with beam or 
flail possibly brought from Nova Scotia by the an- 
cestors of Alphonse or Frangois. 

Little did they realize that the stubby grass pastur- 
ing their creole ponies and giving their few cattle 
just a fighting chance for existence was literally afloat 
—that below it was an inland sea. Some day man or 
an earthquake may turn Louisiana upside down, and 
the world will know 
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ture had thus favored them. Then, with strings of 
six, eight, and ten horses tugging at the ditching- 
ploughs, they began turning the furrow to form the 
base of the levees. Even at ten feet a minute it seems 
a long time putting this kind of a border around fifty 
or a hundred acres, when one arises in the starlight, 
and sees the sun come above the horizon an hour 
after he has been in the field. Fifteen and eighteen 
hours a day they held the plough handles or guided 
the saddle-mule, with a half-hour over the dinner-pail 
and pipe. The field must be walled in by planting- 
time, else another year would pass before the crop was 
made. Such has been the scene enacted yearly here 
and there on this prairie, and while the farms were 
being made ready, another army with pick and shovel 
and plough have been adding to the net-work of chan- 
nels, throwing up row after row of embankments on 
the little ridges which intersect the ccuntry. When 
they could not carry the water along the ground they 
have taken it through the air in great wooden 
troughs or flumes held aloft by rows of timbers. These 
aqueducts are familiar sights throughout the region, 
and many a stretch of country unfit even for grazing 
has been made fertile by irrigation thus provided. 
Monuments of the industrial revolution in this mod- 
ern Acadia are the rows of tall smoke-stacks looming 
up against the horizon, funnels of the pump-houses, 
containing mechanical giants to lift the water and 
spread it over the land. Just a mass of wheels and 
valves and rods so arranged that when the engineer 
pulls this bar and twists that wheel the strength 
of one hundred, two hundred, or perhaps five hundred, 
horses begins drawing the contents of the river or 
well and sends it rushing and tumbling in a foaming 
cataract out of the raceway, to go on and on widening, 





Southwest 


Western shock. The foreground is bare, except for 
the stubble, in marked contrast to the masses of 
bearded stalks gracefully swaying to the breeze. Only 
the watery ribbons glittering in the sunlight vary this 
canvas. And the men themselves complete it, as, coat- 
less, collarless, with throats bared to the breeze, some 
with pipe between the teeth, they guide the knife and 
binder levers in the grain, or twitch the rein of the 
“saddle-mule” as, perhaps, ten years ago they did 
amid the wheat. A fortnight passes and the scene 
changes, but it is not unfamiliar. Into the fields puff 
the traction-engines, dragging the threshing-machines 
after them. Under the attack of this heavy ordnance, 
the shocks disappear to be turned into small mountains 
of straw, while from the threshers flow the streams of 
white kernels into the bags open-mouthed to receive 
them. 

Every year these white rivulets which issue from the 
threshers find their way into new channels of con- 
sumption. The ten thousand car-loads carried away 
from the prairie-land each season are not only eaten on 
‘our tables and in our poultry-yards, but some has al- 
ready found its way to Europe and the West Indies, 
and more and more is loaded on the ships each year. 
The Southwestern rice-grower is ‘nothing if not opti- 
mistic. ‘“ We can grow enough here to feed not only 
America, but half of the rest of the world,” is a sam- 
ple of the predictions, and then he goes into figures to 
prove his arguments. Not a tenth of the available land 
is yet under cultivation, although $20,000,000 has been 
invested in the farms, pumps, canals, wells, and mills. 
Yet they are supplying two-thirds of what is yearly 
needed at home — 175,000 tons. Cuba, demanding 
80,000 tons, and Porto Rico 25,000 tons, must in future 
be included in the home market, though as yet the 

bulk of their rice comes 
from abroad. But what 





what the crust conceals. 
Just an inkling has been 
given. The boring - tool 


has gone through seil 
and rock and sand into 


a bed of sulphur, which 
seems almost limitless, 
and is giving a splendid 
test to engineering skill 
to secure it from the 
hundred feet of quick- 
sand that still holds it 
prisoner. A piece of 
something shining like 
crystal taken from =a 
rocky crevice on a coast 
island led to the discov- 
ery of a mountain of salt 
beneath the sea, so pure 
that it is chiselled and 
blown out in blocks to 
be sold without refining. 
Here in the country bor- 
dering its southern coast 
the drill- point at last 


became moistened — by 
chance in a vast reser- 
voir of water —the one 


thing for which the rice- 
growers of the past of- 
fered up their orisons. 
The geologist compares 
it to a mammoth cistern 
or filter, for the strata 
of gravel containing it is 
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chanee have rivals when 
Louisiana and Texas 
can produce from fifty 
to one hundred times as 
much as any foreign field 


with the same propor- 
tion of human _ labor, 
thanks to the modern 


irrigation and farm ma- 


chinery ? “Cut — that 
channel across the Isth- 
mus,” continues the rice 
man, “and in a_ few 
years our crop will 
make the East-Indian’s 
curry and furnish the 
food for the Chinese 
coolie. We can sell it 


to him cheaper than the 
native grower. Quality? 
Our mills in sight of the 
fields contain machinery 
for cleaning and_ polish- 
ing which is as good as 
men and money can 
make. We can run a 
million barrels — yearly 
through the mills lo- 
cated in just one town 
in the belt.” This ex- 
pression explains one of 
the great incentives that 
are pushing the country 
ahead in the prospects. 

All the way from the 
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a purifier. The bottom 
of the cistern is a hard 
clay, through which its 
contents cannot escape. 
The rice- fields which 
edge the island of Japan 
with a fringe of green and gold twenty to thirty 
miles wide in harvest-time are nourished from the 
rivers. The Chinese flood their fields like the planter 
in the Carolinas and Georgia, also from the water- 
courses. Nowhere else, so far as known, has nature 
furnished a reservoir for the planter beneath his feet. 
Thus it is that with well and stream the Yankee from 
New England, the settler from Dakota, or the native 
may till his hundred acres where his rival on the other 
side of the world can cultivate but three-fourths of 
an acre. True, the Japanese is satisfied with a sum 
equal to perhaps sixteen dollars in American money. 
He can live on it a year, and have something left. if 
economical, but the man in the Southwest can afford 
to give his “help” six or eight or ten times this 
amount and his board, for he can actually raise one 
hundred times more. 

Seventeen years ago came the half-dozen Iowa farm- 
ers—the first of the tide of outside humanity to flow 
into this region and introduce modern methods. Now 
one may hear the dialect of the New-Englander and 
the broken English of the Minnesota Swede from one 
end of it to the other as he goes among the 25,000 
planters drawn from North, East, and West. Not a 
multitude, just a sprinkling, of people in this 12,000 
square miles of territory, but they are graduates of the 
school of necessity. Experience has taught them econ 
omy and enterprise and to appreciate opportunity. It 
is their work that is bringing many more to join them. 
What have they done? Made a miniature Holland 
with their thousand miles of canals—some on which 
steamboats carry to market the grain their waters 
nourished to maturity: others so small that one can 
leap from bank to bank, but each forming an artery 
in the net-work whieh turns 350,000 acres into arti- 
ficial lakes when the water-gates are opened, and 
give thousands of men, besides the land-owners, em- 
ployment. Science took an active part from the be- 
ginning: for the engineer, with tripod and sextant, 
estimated to an inch the height of the earth banks to 
confine the waters. Only enough to cover the surface 
was needed, but every hillock added to the cost, for 
it must be flooded and the water raised to its top. 
So the owners of the level ground rejoiced that na- 


An Irrigation-Plant on the Mermentau River, Louisiana 
This equipment is of sufficient size to furnish the necessary water for irrigating 10,000 acres of rice 


until it has covered the seeds and shoots of the plant 
to which it is to give vigor. Night and day is heard 
the ceaseless click-clack of steel on steel. These mus- 
cles are tireless; and it is well, for to satisfy the 
thirst of the ground they must pour over every acre 
fifteen thousand gallons in twenty-four hours — the 
fields become great sponges for the three months be- 
tween seed-time and harvest. Let them go dry, and 
the grower must indeed depend on Providence for his 
harvest. This is why some of the finest machinery 
manufactured in the United States has been carried 
to the bank of the stream—engines which will lift 
60,000 gallons every minute, enough to supply a city. 
Thus are created artificial rivers, which seemingly 
have their source in the air, flowing ten, twelve, and 
fifteen miles before the last of the fields which drink 
of them is reached. 

The broadness, the magnitude of it all. is impres- 
sive—nothing confined or contracted, field stretching 
away beyond field, mile after mile, forming a vista 
of generous abundance. The sea of waving grain 
springing from its watery bed may extend almost un- 
broken for ten or fifteen miles, and a subject for the 
brush and crayon is presented in the graceful shoots 
with their delicately topped heads swelling with the 
ripening kernels. With the harvest-time one embraces 
the really vast scope of the human and mechanical 
forces at work. Then the light artillery of agriculture 
goes into action. A battery of five thousand machines 
sweeps over the land, drained and ready for the blade. 
It is not strange that the little Iowa colony, the pio- 
neers in modern rice-culture, realized how such power 
would aid them. The steel and wooden fingers which 
caught and bound the wheat sheaves as they fell 
under the knife could do equally as good service here. 
Merely by altering the twine binder of the North, 
Maurice Brien conceived the way to wrap the rice 
bundles, and so the harvester has come into general 
use, a single one cutting, gathering. and binding as 
much, while it passes over the prairie, as forty men. 
Indeed, the scene is as if one of the wheat farms of the 
Dakotas had been moved Southward. There are the 


harvesters moving in line across the field, followed by 
the stackers, which pile the bundles in the familiar 


Mississippi River into 
eastern Texas the line of 
dots on the railroad map 
tells an interesting tale. 
Ten years ago the dots 
were far between. Now their edges nearly touch, such 
has been the rate of town building. Cities and the be- 
ginning of cities laid off by the engineer with wide 
and graded thoroughfares—brick, stone, and steel em- 
ployed liberally in the framing of the stores and ware- 
houses and factories; church edifices and public build- 
ings pretentious, even elaborate, in design; water- 
works, electric-lighting systems, sewerage—show that 
the creators planned for the future as well as for the 
present. 

The towns are the product of the country round 
about, and the country’s prosperity is the result of 
the brain and industry of the people. There are try- 
ing times, to be sure, but when the harvest is over 
and the planter has a breathing-spell long enough to 
find out how he stands, the figures are not so dis- 
couraging. Taking out his account-book, the “ hun- 
dred-acre man” calculates something like this: His 
ploughing and cultivating cost him about $4 for each 
acre; seed, $3 50. He gives one-fifth of his crop to the 
canal company for the season’s irrigation, unless he 
ownes his own pump and well, as many do. Harvesting. 
threshing, and hauling to the railroad add $5 to each 
acre. Allowing for these and smaller expenses, his 
crop costs him about $20 an acre to “make.” He 
counts his sacks and finds perhaps a thousand—for ten 
sacks, or thirty bushels an acre, is a moderate yield. 
It may sell at $2 50 or $3 a sack at the mill. So his 
farm expenses have been $2000, and his profit $500 to 
$1000. This is from rice alone. He turns to his bran 
and straw account. A ton of good rice straw to each 
acre at $5 is $500, while the bran he can turn into 
food for animals, getting $25 worth from his fields. 
Next comes the return on his investment. If his land 
cost $2500, and he owns his pumping outfit and well. 
he must add $1000 for the machinery. He figures the 
interest on this amount at 6 per cent., and adds it to 
his other expenses. But then enough is left to show a 
profit of a quarter or a third over his expenses, even 
though it be a “lean” year. There have been fail- 
ures, and many failures, but as in other fields of the 
world’s labor, the prize has been to those who won it 
by their own effort, who forced the smile of Fortune in 
the trench, the harvest-field, or at the pump-lever. 
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- Noon Hour on a Rice Plantation neat Crowley, Louisiana 
eS The number of men and teains required to harvest the crop of 800 acres is shown by the above picture 

















Rice-laden Wagons in a new Town in the Grain Belt 
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A Rice-threshing Outfit, with the Bags of Rice ready to be taken to the Store-house 





RICE-GROWING IN THE UNITED STATES 
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‘‘Home-Rule”’ in Irish Households 


RELAND for decades has dinned the ears of the 
world with continuous recital of its longing for 
home-rule. Its politicians have distracted the 
Mother of Parliaments at times, have toured the 
United States from coast to coast wasting indig- 
nant eloquence on the alleged rights denied their 
country, and all the while the Irish have failed to 


recognize the fact that they enjoy home-rule in a 
sense longed for but as immaterial as a dream in 


England and America. Ireland has no servant-girl 
problem. 

Unable to solve home-rule politically, the well-to-do 
residents of the Emerald Isle have effectually disposed 
of the question of government in their own house- 
holds. Many heads of families in the United States 
will wonder at the inabilitv of the Irish to attain 
their political ambition after tackling so successfully 
so difficult a problem as the kitchen autocrat. But 
the explanation is found in the fact that Ireland is 
the land of contrasts, and tourists are unanimous in 
asserting that. in this evidence of contradiction lies 
one of the main reasons for the island’s hold on the 
attention of the world. 

Suppose we lose our expectancy and worry over our 
own trials in the kitchen, forsake the dingy employ- 
ment agencies for a day, cease scanning the “ cook, 
chamber-maid, and general house-work ” columns of the 
dailies, and follow an Trish householder on a hunt for 
a reliable servant. First of all, we do not start when- 
ever an ultimatum, delivered while we linger over our 
coffee perhaps, gives us courage to end the reign of 
absolutism. Just twice yearly our host starts on his 
dreaded mission, for law requires that when both 
employer and employed live up to the terms agreed 
upon at the beginning of service neither can break the 
contract until a stated period has expired. In nearly 
al instances servants are engaged in the months of 
May and November, so that for at least ten months 
of each year families are guaranteed immunity from 
the evil bacilli that breed so much disturbance and 
discontent in American homes. 

Like the majority of prosperous Irishmen our host 
resides a few miles from the nearest town. We arise 
early, and after breakfasting on eggs and Chicago 
ham the jaunting-car draws up at the hall door, with 
the evil-eyed brass knocker. We seat ourselves with 
some misgivings as to the safety of the rakish vehicle. 
and when the homespun rugs have been snugly wrapped 
around our knees, the host cracks his whip at the 
“ Bobby” horse, and we are off for the hiring-fair. 
Slowly the wheels grind in the white gravel of the 
driveway, but when the vard-man has swung the heavy 
iron gates behind us s3obby ” responds quickly to 
his master’s call, and we proceed at a good pace and 
with growing confidence as to our safety over the 
king’s highway. 

We pass all kinds of strange and novel conveyances 
on the road. An old woman, her head bare, a plaid 
shawl hanging loosely from her stooped shoulders, 
sits on a rough board spanning the sides of a donkey- 
cart; a barefooted, ruddy-cheeked boy of fifteen rides 
far back on a donkey, his feet tucked securely in 
creels (wicker baskets), which hang from the ani- 
mal’s sides like mule-packs; a country grocer, his red 
beard testifying to months of neglect, shouts loudly 
and constantly at his mountain-pony, heavily laden 
with butter and eggs, to 
“owan up th’ hill, there 


coarse, colorless shawls drawn tightly over their dark 
tresses, their white aprons fluttering in every breeze, 
their faces beaming in smiles, their laughter rising 
above the rumble of feet and wheels. Those seeking 
places usually denote the fact by displaying a small 
ash rod, from which the bark has been removed; those 

















An Irish Girl at a Hiring-Fair 


who have secured positions immediately throw the rod 
into the street, while congratulations are extended by 
friends and relatives. 

Soon the word is on every lip that “ th’ boss from 
th’ Glebe House is lookin’ for a girl,” and almost at 
every step he is accosted by mothers, fathers, and 
friends to give a minute till he hears tell of “th 
foine girl that she is.” Like a landlord on rent-day, 
he dismisses them all with a word and a nod, and as 
he goes on his undisturbed way the disappointed ones 
decide that “he looks so brazen divil-me-care th’ll 
take a pound liss when th’ get him listenin’. There 
is method in the host’s austerity, for when he has led 
us up and dewn the crowded street the tenth time, 
ind excused himself twice to visit the horse fair, he 


lumber shop to one of the small rooms in the rear, 
where dinners are served on market and fair days 
at a shilling apiece. A bright-eyed girl of eighteen 
sits at a table between her aged father and mother. 
Their faces brighten as the party enters, and two 
voices echo: ‘‘Good-day, an’ good-luck to ye, sor.” 
Business is proceeded with at once. The host listens 
to the effusive talk, wisely puts three-fourths of it 
cown as flattery, ponders a while over the references 
from big Dublin, and when his curiosity has been 
satisfied puts in: 

“Well, [ll give six pounds for the first half-year.” 

“Och, holy murdher; och, holy murdher! Is_ it 
have th’ girl work for nothin’, ye’d be! Gwan away 
with ye, sor, an’ trate us dacent.” 

Unmoved the host replies: “I’m not far astray, 
now, but you would sing for a week for ten shillings 
less.” 

“Och, be this an’ be that above an’ below, may yer 
cows run dry till ye hire our Mary for a penny liss’n 
seven pounds.” 

Back and forth across the deal table fly the keen 
thrusts and witty parries, until finally an agreement 
is reached. usually at a lower figure than the first 
offer. A two-shilling piece or a half-crown is given 
the girl as a retainer, and as a sign of “no hard feel- 
in’s” the new master treats the happy four to the 
shilling dinner of “tay an’ bread, with a bit of fried 
beef, mind ye.” 

As we drive homewards in the first shadows of the 
autumn evening our host excites still further our 
wonderment by saying that undoubtedly the girl will 
give satisfaction for six months at least. “ Why, if 
we can’t agree,” he says, without a sign of humor, 
“we forget our troubles until the time has expired. 
Then we have it out, and if a second term does not 
follow a candid talk, I simply drive to the fair and 
hire another girl. Of course, not all the servants 
come to us with complete knowledge of their duties, 
but they are only too willing to be taught. Their par- 
ents always make a point of this when the girl is 
young, and as a result there is no false sense of pride 
to combat usefulness.” 

Further details only lend strength to the arguments 
in favor of the plan of enforced short terms of ser- 
vice, and not submission to whims and imagined 
grievances. Our mind dwells on the troubles of Amer- 
ican housewives, and while we make mental compari- 
sons, “ Bobby” halts at the big gates. The yard-man 
pulls the ponderous bolt back with a sharp click, and 
a minute later, when we alight, the door opens, and 
there stands Mary, smiling as ever, and willing to do 
your will as though she had been employed for 
months. 

“Did ye fetch me bundle. master?” she asks, with- 
out hesitation, and there is no affected dignity in his 
voice as he lifts the cushion off the middle part of the 
jaunting-car, and says: 

“Here it is in the well of the car, Mary. 
it for you—you can’t reach it.” 

Quite unconcernedly he hands out a faded band- 
box, around which are tied aprons and a coarse dress 
for every-day wear, for Mary has come from town in 
her Sunday best. Jerking the awkward bundle under 
her left arm, her right laden heavily with car-rugs 
and groceries, Mary trudges bravely through the tiled 
hall into the kitchen. Her 
work has begun—and she 
will finish it, too, for she 


I'll get 





you’; prosperous farmers 
nod to this one and that 
as they pass in their well- 


appointed cars and tax- 


earts. The road is full of 
life. Weather - beaten 
“jobbers” drive cattle 
with sticks and. oaths: 
goats, asses, pigs, and 
sheep roam almost at 
will; ducks and geese 


protest loudly from crates 
and “creels”’ against en- 
forced confinement, and as 
we leave that) smoke-be 
grimed = peasant — behind, 
from the sack thrown over 
his shoulder the 
defiant crow of a chanti- 
cleer, spirit still undaunt- 
ed by the stuffiness of his 
prison. 

Instinctively we wonder 
what connection could pos- 
sibly exist between this 
conglomeration of typical 
national life and the 
vant-girl problem, but al 
most before the thought 
has developed a query we 
are at the town itself, and 
there the wonder is speed- 


comes 


ser 








is content. 


The Endless Chain 


HERE is a distinct 
revival of the end- 


less-chain idea, and 
its possibilities awaken 
new thoughts in the mind 
of the fertile geniuses 


who are working it for 
private or public gain. 
A Western newspaper re- 
cently started it to com- 
pel recalcitrant Congress- 
men to vote against a cer- 
tain bill which it was con- 
demning in vigorous edi- 
torials. Readers of the 
paper were requested to 
start the endless - chain 
letter-writing to force 
their Congressmen to vote 
as they demanded. With- 
in a few weeks the chain 
reached such proportions 
that several Congressmen 
were overwhelmed with 
communications. For 
some time they could: not 
comprehend the meaning 








ily Jost in realization. 


The farm animals are 
driven to the enclosure, 
called the fair green, at 


the outskirts of the town, 


while young women congregate in the long narrow 
street, that begins at the foot of the market-house 
steps and ends at the white-thorn hedges beyond the 
stone bridge spanning the river. 


With guarded looks and deliberate delays our host 
wanders up and down the narrow. sidewalks. All 
around him girls are bargaining for positions, but he 
walks on indifferent, waiting until he has satisfied 
that innate desire of every Irishman to smack of the 
mysterious. We are surprised and amused at our 
hostess taking no part in the momentous issue, but 
time proves her wisdom in the thoroughly business- 
like manner her hushand states his wishes, shuns senti- 
ment, elicits facts, and arranges terms. 

Girls are present from town and country in scores. 
Here and there they stand, singly and in groups, their 


A typical Home of an Irish Servant 


halts in front of a weazened native, with his clay 


pipe turned downwards to protect his nose from 
burning, and says: 

“ Well, this is a fine day, Barney.” 

“Troth, an’ it is a foine day, th’ day, sor. An’ 
how’s th’ world usin’ ye. sor?” Then without catching 
breath: “Is it lookin’ for a girl ye are, sor? Faith, 


an’ T know one ye can’t do without. She’s th’ bist in 
Ireland. 


Shure, she was in Dublin last summer, sor, 
but th’ city jist kilt th’ heart in her. 


Come on now, 
me man ye, till ye see herself.” 

With a display of reluctance our host goes slowly, 
Barney holding him by the arm, pounding the pave- 
ment in pleasure with his blackthorn, and talking, oh! 
so confidentially. We follow wonderingly through 
Brady’s long, low grocery, drapery, hardware, and 


of this great popular up- 

heaval, and they had 

about reached the conclu- 

sion that they were on the 
most unpopular side of a measure ever advocated when 
they got wind of the matter. 

A more recent application of the endless-chain idea 
is to recover a kidnapped boy. The boy was lost, 
stolen, or strayed away from his home in Illinois last 
summer, and the police worked in vain to find some 
clew to the mystery. Finally, after all other methods 
had failed, the parents adopted the endless-chain-let- 
ter method of communicating with people all over the 
country. Letters and circulars have been started in 
all parts of the country, requesting the receivers to 
write three similar letters to as many friends who 
would be likely to keep the chain going. It is esti- 
mated that several million letters have already been 
sent to various parts of the country, and the Post- 
office Department is no small gainer. 
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LADY MINTO 


Lady Mary Caroline Minto, wife of the Governor-General of Canada, has recently collected $75,000 for the Victorian Order of Nurses, which was inaugurated by Lady Aberdeen. She has also 
Started an association for suitably marking and decorating the graves of Canadians who fell in South Africa. She takes much interest in the domestic-science movement, and 
encourages its progress in Canada.’ It is simple justice to say that the first lady of the Dominion is one of the beauties of the day, and as the mother of several children, 
is as lovely in her domestic relations as in her personal attractions. She was the daughter of General the Honorable Charles Gray, Private Secretary to the late 
Queen Victoria. Her marriage took place in 1883, when, as Lord Melgund, the present Governor-General went to Canada as Secretary to the Marquis of Lansdowne 
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KYRLE BELLEW 


As “Gaston de Marsac,” in **A Gentleman of France” 
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L. Spinney Ferdinand Gottschalk Henry E. Dixey 


Miss Bingham 


Scene from ‘‘A Modern Magdalen,” as presented by Miss Bingham and Company at the Bijou Theatre 


A New Impossibility 


HE Impossible Lady still continues to in- 

struct the young by stalking the stage 

and showing the public in minute detail 

how certain unpleasant things that are 

come to be. We have had a tremendous 

lot of her this winter. Almost too much, 
one might suggest. Beginning with the noble figure 
of Du Barry, so calisthenically portrayed by Mrs. Car- 
ter, and running by easy stages through the Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, Mrs. Tanqueray, and Magda of the lan- 
guid Mrs. Campbell, we now come to “The Modern 
Magdalen,” who is the realest of the too realistic 
tribe as it suits Miss Amelia Bingham to portray the 
tragedy of her life. It is to be presumed that some 
useful purpose is served by this constant succession 
of pictures of secondary matrimony, if we may so dig- 
nify the sub-rosa relation of the men and women we 
hevg been permitted to peep at through the theatrical 
key-holes during the season shortly to close. What 
that useful purpose is it is difficult to specify, but ma- 
ture reflection indicates that it is about as valuable 
to the community as- an epidemic of scarlet fever 
would be. Indeed, the analogy is so convincing that 
it would seem as if we might at last have found a 
term by which dramas of this particular nature may 
in future be classified. “The Scarlet Drama” would 
appear to be an apt designation for these studies of 
errant femininity, and we respectfully dedicate -it to 
the public use. It. may not be new, but in so far as 
we are aware it is so, and in offering it to our fellow- 
men without charge we enjoy the sensation which 
comes to any donor of a generous gift. The use of 
color in this descriptive classification suggests, more- 
over, a possible solution of the vexed question of the 
desirability of a stage censorship. 


ESIRABLE as a censorship would be in many 
D respects, it has so many and manifest disad- 

vantages that we should be sorry to see it be- 
come a material fact. As a municipal office the cen- 
sorship would add only one more commission to the 
already overloaded list of public bureaus, and would 
interject into our sufficiently complicated city politics 
another factor of disturbance, which might readily, 
some day, become an issue—that is, not police abuses, 
or excise troubles, or excessive taxation, but Belasco, 
Pinero, and Clyde Fitch would. become the line of de- 
marcation between one party and another; Deveryism 
would be supplanted by Frohmanism, and in the place 
of Tammany Hall we should find our bosses at the 
Lambs or the Players club. What a stage censor- 
ship under Tammany would amount to any person 
who has witnessed the goings-on at the Dewey The- 
atre can readily imagine. What it would accomplish 
under a fusion administration is more a matter of con- 
jecture. There would be an improvement on the Dewey 
standard of entertainment, of course, but whether 
it would rise to the concentrated idealism of the sub- 
sidized theatre, or fall into that state of confusion 
which frequently results from an attempt to adjust 
round pegs to square holes, is not at all clear. In any 
event, as a municipal experiment a censorship would 
be dangerous, and as a State office it would be intol- 
erable, and utterly opposed to the principle, for which 
we are all fighting, of home-rule for cities. It 
would never do to have a State Playhouse Commission 
made up of the Hon. Ebenezer Hodgkins of Elmira, 
Judge Silas Larrabee of Binghamton, and Colonel 
Van Rensellaer Boggs of Troy, clothed with author- 
ity to say what plays were fit or unfit for the cos- 
mopolitan audiences of New York to see. But a color 
scheme by means of which a play might be rated as 
to its kind in advance of production, with suitable 
statute regulations, would serve all the useful pur- 





poses of the censorship, and suitably protect the in- 
nocent public from injury to its morals. 


UNNING rapidly over the plays of the season 

for instances to make our meaning clear, we 

should say, for example, that productions like 
“A Gentleman of France,” “ The Helmet of Navarre,” 
and “Notre Dame” might be set down as Yellow, a 
more or less innocuous sensationalism making the ap- 
propriateness of the selection sufficiently obvious; 
“Sky Farm,” “New England Folks,” and “ Eben 
Holden” could go down as Green plays, the color 
clearly indicating the more or less peaceful and com- 
fortable atmosphere that pervades them all; “ D’Arey 
of the Guards,” “ Frocks and Frills,” “ Her Lord and 
Master,” and “ The Girl and the Judge,” would be ap- 
propriately described as Pink, the daintiness of their 
comedy suggesting the tint; ‘‘ Beyond Human Power,” 
in which Mrs. Campbell gives an unusually vivid por- 
trayal of the miseries of a bedridden woman and 
her ultimate death, would naturally suggest the hue 
of mourning; while, as we have already observed, the 
Impossible Feminine style of play, comprising 
“ Magda,” “ A Modern Magdalen,” ** Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
and the “Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” might appear as 
Scarlet. Other hues for other plays naturally suggest 
themselves. The classification thus made, a law might 
be passed requiring managers to specify in their ad- 
vertisements the precise color of the play they propose 
to produce. For instance, we should read that 
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MR. DAv1D BELASCO 
Presents 
MRs. LESLIE CARTER 
In His Scarlet and Yellow Drama 


“ Du Barry.” 








Or we might find the Frohman theatres heralded as 
follows: 





EMPIRE THEATRE. To-night and Sat. Mat. 
““ The Twin Sister ’’: A Red Outrage in 3 acts. 


DALY’S THEATRE. This Evening and Mat. Sat. and 
Ted. 


“San Toy”: A Pink Musical Comedy, with many old 
favorites in the cast. 


THE SAVOY THEATRE. Every night until further notice. 
“The Soldiers of Fortune”: A Violet Dramatization 
of Richard Harding Davis's popular novel, by Augustus 
Thomas, the Red, White, and Blue Dramatist of the 
West. 


THE GARRICK. To-night and every other night. 
“Sky Farm’: A Green Comedy of Connecticut. 


THE GARDEN. Last night and never again. 
“ Life’’: A Drama in Green, Blue, and Yellow. A 
Veritable Rainbow. 











The value of the idea is unquestionable, and if, in 
addition to the specification in the advertisements, the 
managers were required to print their programmes on 
paper the precise color of which was an indication of 
the character of the play, no man or woman could 
justly claim that he or she did not know in advance 
the exact sort of entertainment that was to follow. 
In this way we should be able to protect our children 
against many of the intolerable surprises of the mod- 
ern playhouse, and ward away from the contemplation 
of our wives and daughters the complications of a 
kind of social iife which is not fit for their eyes, 
much less suited to their diversion. As matters stand 
to-day, any man who is properly regardful of the 
niceties of life finds it necessary to go to the theatre 





alone in order to discover whether or not the play 
presented is proper for his family to see, with the re- 
sult that many men never take their wives to the 
theatre at all. This in itself is a habit to be depre- 
cated, since it is not good for man to be alone, even 
at the theatre, and whatever his motive for desiring 
solitude upon any occasion he should be discouraged 
in the tendency. The color system would obviate all 
these things, and is as practical and easy of operation 
as it is obviously useful as a guide to the public. 


E have said that “A Modern Magdalen” is 
the realest of the too realistic tribe of impos- 


sible women that we have seen this winter. 
We think this is true, because the processes of her 
downfall, her ignoble and brief courtship by her dis- 
honest lover, are not left to the imagination, but 
acted upon the stage with nauseating excellence. More- 
over, as it often:is in real life, we fancy, there is no 
valid reason for the yielding of Katinka to the ad 
vances of Lindsay, the man about town, who leads her 
astray. It is true, she has a drunken father and a 
sick sister and a termagant step-mother, and that the 
family funds are at a pretty low ebb, but nowhere in 
the initial moments of this scarlet» exercise is there 
convincing proof that matters are so badly off as to 
require the sacrifice of her virtue. A dozen other ex- 
pedients would have suggested themselves to any sane 
mind, particularly in a day. when healthy young wo- 
men of attractive personality are in great demand in 
honest - professions. Hence thé ‘impression gained at 
the outset is not of an awful~hardship met by an 
awful sacrifice; but of a young woman availing her- 
self of an opportunity to follow her bent. It’may have 
been a newly ‘discovered bent, but it was there just 
the same. When a woman refuses an honorable mar- 
riage with a man she dislikes, to. contract a dishon- 
orable alliance with a kind of creature she despises, 
it is difficult to ascertain just where she ‘has drawn 
the line between what is duty and what is not. What- 
ever idea Mr. Haddon Chambers meant to convey in 
his story of Katinka, he has not succeeded in over- 
coming the suspicion of his audiences that Katinka 
went wrong because she -wanted to—and that sort of 
thing is not precisely the sort of thing that one likes 
to have made concrete as an instrument of entertain- 
ment in the theatre. The play abounds in false notes, 
and verges at moments upon sheer vulgarity. The 
scene wherein the wayward woman sets her cap for 
the reformer, and wins him from the path of recti- 
tude, is concentrated ribaldry. One writer has called 
it “comically erotic,’ which, to our mind, would be 
true if it were possible for anything so wofully 
meretricious to assume a humorous aspect. We un- 
derstand that “A Modern Magdalen” is an adapta- 
tion of a play by the Danish playwright Hoyer. If 
this be true there is but one alternative. Either Mr. 
Haddon Chambers has wholly missed the purport of 
the original, or, in the words of Hamlet, “ There is 
something rotten in the state of Denmark.” It is 
not a pleasant verdict to render, but a critie is, af- 
ter all, something of a juryman, and he is required to 
form his judgments on the evidence presented. 


is in many ways the best-acted play that we have 

seen this winter. Mr. Henry E. Dixey, as the 
Micawber-like father, is a positive delight. In his 
rendering of the role of Brinker, Mr. Wilton Lackaye 
adds another feather to an already well-decorated cap, 
while Mr. Arthur Byron’s Fric, the honest lover of the 
wayward Katinka, is a gratifying surprise to those 
who have known him in the past only in rdéles of 
minor importance. 


I is an unfortunate fact that this bit of scarlet 
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-brokers’ life is the regular gathering of big operators in the cafe of the Waldorf-Asto® 
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One of the most interesting peculiarities of the New York stock 
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AMOUS UP-TOWN BRANCH 


lorf-Ast™ ¢very afternoon from four to seven o’clock, when many a notable “deal” is put through. 
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On any week-day one may see there a coterie of men whose 
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i OU will pardon my disturbing your rest,” 


said Gianpaolo, softly. 

He and Ercole stood confronting each 
other, the latter with face tense drawn 
and white, the former with calm eyes in 
which no spark of recognition seemed 

to dwell. The moon again shone through the sky- 
light. and the terrible sounds from the neighboring 
houses and the street came fuller and faster. 

Gianpaolo unwound his cloak, which had been 
trussed about his left arm, and laid his naked sword 
on Ercole’s bed. Sword-belt, sheath, or poniard he 
had none, and he stood dressed only in his shirt and 
close-fitting drawers—a model of power and slender 
vrace. Then he said: 

“It is a fugitive, signors, that you see. It is your 
lord who demands aid and succor against traitors and 
parricides.” 

“The noble Guidobaldo Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, 
is my lord,” began Raffaello, proudly; but Ercole, now 
cool and collected, interrupted : 

“Nay. is not he who is unfortunate the lord of a 
brave man’’ Then, to their guest, * Against what 
disaster must your Mag- 
nificence take measures 
of defence?” 

An expression not easy 
to read lay in’ Gian- 
paolo’s eyes, that were 
regarding Ercole from 
beneath half-closed lids. 

‘I thank you, signor, 
for your courtesy,” he 
said, “ but, truly, | know 
little of what has hap- 
pened. We had retired 
for the night, after our 
feasting and merrymak 
ing, until I was aroused 
by cries, and saw Gian- 
francisco della Corgna 
and my beautiful cousin 
Grifonetto bursting into 
the room with drawn 
swords. It was but a 
moment to slip into the 
chamber” of my good 
squire Maraglia and 
shut the door. <An_ in- 
stant later it too was 
burst open, but we were 
out on the stairease; 
the hall below seemed 
full of bravi, and Ma- 
raglia bade me fly over 
the house-tops while he 
held the stair with his 
pike. To stay was to 
die with him, to escape 
was to live and avenge 
his death: that seemed 
better to us both,” and 
the speaker ground his 


teeth in unspeakable 
rage, while his eyes 
blazed with a fury that 
seemed demoniae. The 


subtle noble was gone, 
and the furious beast of 
prey stood before them, 
trembling as if for the 
spring. Suddenly he 
grew calm. 

“It is for your Mag- 
nificence to plan and for 
us to follow and aid,” 
began Ercole. 

‘Listen, my good 
youth,” said Gianpaolo, 
as if the other’s words 
had = gone by him. 
“Could I but pass the 
gates and reach the 
country —Spello, — Bet- 
tona, Montalera — I 
would take quick measure of vengeance. It is now, 
while they kill my people in their beds, that the walls 
are unguarded, and with a student’s gown and a little 
bread—” 

Ereole was already dragging a gown from the chest, 
while Raffaello went more slowly to pack the contents 
of their slender larder in a small pouch. 

“Conceal my sword until I return,” said Gianpaolo, 
as he bound the short townsman’s blade to his side; 
and Ercole hid the beautiful weapon in a bundle of 
clothes. Down the stairs they passed, Ercole leading, 
and through the dark halls: the street was full of 
lights, and of surging and excited crowds that had little 
time to note who came and went. Hence it was easy to 
slip away amid the confusion. 

At one point, where the press was thickest, they saw 
four corpses, naked and gashed with wounds, that had 
been thrown out upon the pavement, and lay there, 
majestic despite all, in the goodliness of masculine 
beauty—the terrible beauty of their race. 

* Brother, uncle, two cousins,” murmured Gianpaolo, 
gripping Erecole’s arm with a grasp that wellnigh 
forced a ery from his lips. He could not see the fugi- 
tive’s face; but he saw that the dead men were the 
lords Guido, Astorre, Gismondo, and Simonetto, and 
he thanked the saints that the fury of Gianpaolo’s 
eves was hidden beneath the close-drawn hood. 

Then it was that Ercole witnessed a measure of sub- 
tlety difficult to imagine. Laughing, jesting, question- 
ing, and answering, now with the careless air of a 
stranger, now with the eagerness of a gossip-monger 
seeking after information, Gianpaolo pushed his way 
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through the mob, each moment leaving the bands of 
murderers farther behind. 

“Ha! it is the race of the falcon that tears at its 
own breast to-night,” he cried, touching Ercole’s shoul- 
der. “The quarry may be safe for a while. That is 
good for quiet men and ! onest citizens. Come, let us 
back to our beds.” 

Several around them laughed, but Ercole felt his 
blood run cold under the hand upon his arm, though 
the voice that had spoken rang true. 

The crowd had grown thinner now, and, as_ they 
approached the Porta Eburnea, th: streets became de- 
serted. Guards —all—seemed to have hurried into 
the town to ascertain the reason of the tumult, and 
they found no one save two soldiers that had kept 
their post at the gate. 

Gianpaolo stepped up to one of these. who eyed him 
suspiciously, and throwing back the hood of his cloak, 
bared his face and head. 

The man peered at him, leaning forward, and Ercole 
loosed his short sword in its sheath; but the fellow 
had dropped upon his knees, trembling. 

* Open me the gate,” said Gianpaolo, 





“It is your lord who demands aid and succor against traitois and parricides” 


The warder beckoned to his companion, and together 
they threw off the chains and bars, and rolled the 
heavy gate back upon its pivots. Then they stood 
silent, still trembling. Gianpaolo watched them for an 
instant with head slightly bent, considering doubtless 
the wisdom of killing both. He could see that they 
were much better armed than himself and Ercole; and 
felt perhaps that he could not altogether depend upon 
the latter’s aid. Reliance, therefore, could be had only 
in the chance of a surprise and on the terror of his 
name. 

“ You are faithful to my house?” he said at last. 

“To the death, signor.” 

Gianpaolo smiled slightly, thinking perhaps of his 
deliberations of a moment past. 

“You will aid me,” he went on, “in a matter that 
requires haste and secrecy, and that brings high re- 
ward. Have you horses near?” 

“ But a few steps hence, signor.” 

“ How many?” 

“Three, signor —that of our lieutenant and two 
others.” 

“Bring them at once. You shall attend me,” he 
added, to the man who had spoken least; while the 
other, followed by Ercole at a sign from the Prince, 
ran behind the guard-house to where the horses were 
stabled. A moment later they returned; Gianpaolo 
threw himself upon the lieutenant’s charger, and mo- 
tioned the silent warder to mount the better of the re- 
maining two. Grasping the third horse’s rein, he 
thrust it toward the gate and pricked it deep with his 
sword. The animal sprang forward, lashing out with 
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its heels, and dashed headlong down the steep road. 
Then turning to the other soldier, who with Ercole 
was watching open-mouthed, he said: 

“You have a free tongue, friend. Remain here, bar 
the gate, and tell your oificer that this comrade of yours 
took advantage of the confusion to steal the horses 
and fly into the town, hoping, no doubt, to escape by 
another road; and that, being alone, you dared not 
leave your post at such a time to pursue him. The 
tale will doubtless stand, and you shall have equal 
reward with your fellow. If it be disbelieved, you will 
only die, as you would also if you failed or betrayed 
me.” Turning to Ercole, he went on: “I had debated 
taking you with me, but it holds no advantage, and the 
greater the company the more readily are they tracked. 
Doubtless, too, you are not unwilling to delay the 
pleasure of a visit to Spello. I will make you my 
acknowledgments — on all our accounts’— when I re- 
turn.” 7 

Wheeling his horse, and still using his sword for a 
spur, he rode out, calling to the man he had selected 
and bidding him gallop a few paces in advance. Ercole 
and the last of the gate-wardens looked at each other 
for a moment. Then they 
closed and barred and 
chained the heavy portal, 
after which the soldier 
mounted to the watch- 
tower, with his face pale 
and thoughtful in the 
moonlight, while the stu- 
dent hurried away into 
the shadow’ of the 
streets, thankful that it 
was not his office to an- 
swer the questions of the 
returning guards. 

As he drew near his 
lodgings, he saw that the 
excitement had increased 
rather than abated and 
was spreading out like 
a fan to new quarters 
of the city. Once or 
twice he was_ stopped 
and questioned by bravi 
who seemed to be guard- 
ing the streets that led 
into the little square 
where he lived, but his 
insignificance and_ his 
manifestly studious call- 
ing saved him from the 
serious trouble that had 
beset others. Here and 
there he saw _ corpses 
stretched out or huddled 
up in the gutter, and in 
several of the faces 
whereon the torch-light 
shone more brightly he 
recognized well - known 
retainers of the house 
of Baglioni. At last he 
reached his door, and, 
with a sigh of relief, 
mounted hastily to his 
attic. 

Raffaello also had his 
story to tell. The search 
for the escaping Gian- 
paolo had been _ thor- 
ough, though _ belated, 
and their quarters had 
not been overlooked. He 
had been _—_ questioned 
closely,. and had denied 
any knowledge of the 
outbreak or the fugi- 
tive, explaining how his 
companion had _— gone 
down into the street to 
learn what was happen- 
ing. With the exception 
that his was one of the 
skylights through which the fleeing man might have 
descended, no suspicion attached, and the pursuers 
had carried their inquiries and search elsewhere. 
Then his anxiety had shifted to Ercole, and he greeted 
his safe home-coming with a warm embrace. 

“ Ah! mio caro,” he cried. “ Surely the saints watch 
over you! You are safe now, for a time at least.” 

* And why not for all time?” cried Ercole, gayly. 

Raffaello looked puzzled. 

“Do you imagine,” he said, “that the Prince Gian- 
paolo will not return, and that there will not be such 
a throat-cutting as Perugia has seldom seen?” 

“And what of it? Am I—are we not the saviors 
of his life?” 

“ Do you dream that will stay him from pursuing his 
policy?” said Raffaello, scornfully. “The French and 
Germans call our Italian princes cruel and treacherous, 
because ours is a statecraft that clumsy foreigners 
cannot comprehend. Were you an aid to Gianpaolo 
Baglioni, he would feast and honor you though you 
injured and sought to slay him a hundred times; if 
you stand in his path, he will put you from it though 
you had saved his life a thousand.” 

Ercole had listened thoughtfully. Then his face 
brightened and he said: 

“Listen, now; you are both right and wrong. He 
will not slay me, because he will not consider me suffi- 
ciently dangerous. He will think to temporize by ban- 
ishing me from his states. Thus, being duly accredited 
by injuries, I shall go to the Holy Father and Duke 
Valentino and win their interest:—they shall welcome 
me as a well-born man who hates the Baglioni and 
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knows their defences and resources; we shall lay plots, 
until I come again and take Perugia into my hand and 
give it to Duke Valentino for his share, reserving only 
the Princess Ottavia for my own. Ah! and [ shall not 
be unmindful of your interest, my Raffaello.” Then, 
brandishing his short sword, he strutted about the lit- 
tle attic, giving orders for battles, executions, and fes- 
tivities to clouds of imaginary soldiers, retainers, and 
menials. Suddenly he sank upon a stool, elbow on 
knee, chin in hand, his brow seamed with wrinkles of 
profound thought. 

“ Ah! my sweet brother, the exiled Duke of Urbino 
is welcome at our court,” he said, bending his eyes 
upon Raffaello, who had watched his extravagances 
with a little contempt, more surprise, and, finally, with 
something of amusement. “ We have considered your 
petition and have determined to restore you to your 
duchy. Will you have the usurper Guidobaldo slain? 
or will you imprison him and wed his daughter? I 
will grant you your choice, though I beg you to be 
merciful, for this same Guidobaldo has deserved well of 
art—” 

“A truce with nonsense!”’ interrupted Raffaello, 
laughing. “ It is nearly day and I would sleep.” 

“Ah! brother, then you are indeed a philosopher 
and I love you the more,” cried Ercole. . “ Bravi! min- 
ions! harken to the wisdom of the good Duke Raffaello 
and learn from him moderation. Having the choice of 
all boons, he selects sleep. Out of our presence—all 
of you! Methinks I too will join him;’ and Ercole, 
putting aside his outer garments, lay down with much 
dignity upon his straw pallet. ‘ Brother, the Prince 
of Perugia is going to visit his bride, the Princess Ot- 
tavia. Your Magnificence may consult your wishes— 
so they be silent ones.” 

And Raffaello laughed and followed his friend’s ex- 
ample. 


Then came days of terror and disorganization: men 
lay close in their houses and whispered tales of the 
conspiracy, and how the race of the faleons had been 
stooped upon by their own brood. There was old 
Filippo da Braccio lording it uneasily, and Carlo Bor- 
ciglia Baglioni, and the ruffian Jeronimo della Penna, 
and the Corgnas, with the young Grifonetto at their 
head, and the Lord of Camarino in the background 
plotting and instigating the whole. These were the 
powers of the moment, but where was the power that 
was to be? Gianpaolo had escaped. Soon he would 
return with others of his house—Adriano Morgante, 
Marcantonio from the baths at Naples, Troilo from 
Marsciano. Then, what would become of feeble con- 
spirators without the mind or the credit to organize 
rebellion into government? 

Thus whispered the citizens in their places of re- 
tirement, and thus muttered the assassins and bravi, 
now that their lust of bloed was cooled in its gratifi- 
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cation, and they knew indeed what they had done, and 
what others would do. One by one they hid away or, 
slipping out of Perugia, fled, until the day when Gian- 
paolo came back under the banner of the griffin and 
the falcon, with the men of Spello and Montalera and 
Bettona riding in his train; and Grifonetto went out 
alone into the piazza to meet him, and Gianpaolo 
turned from him, saying: “ Art thou here, Grifonetto? 
Go with God’s peace: | will not slay thee, nor plunge 
my hand in my own blood, as thou hast done in thine.” 
Then the men-at-arms ran him through, and he lay 
stark, slender, beautiful, a wonder to all who saw; 
and Gianpaolo rode on through Perugia and slew 
right and left—even to the altar of the Duomo, until 
its steps ran blood, and the blessed Madonna of Luca 
Signorelli wept tears of horror from where she sat with 
St. John and St. Onuphrius and St. Stephen. 

So the gentle Prince Gianpaolo Baglioni took away 
the corpses, and washed the altar and the aisles and 
the steps with wine, and held a new service of con- 
secration in the Duomo, and draped his salons and 
dressed his retainers in black, while everywhere upon 
the palazzo were hanging the heads of traitors, and 
their portraits and arms reversed on little shields. 
Thus the Baglioni returned to Perugia. 

Through all these days Raffaello and Ercole had lain 
quiet in their lodgings, sallying forth only for food. 
At first the latter had been full of impossible plans 
and plots, but when he learned that the Lady Ottavia 
was safe, though closely guarded, he listened to his 
friend’s prayers, humoring his whim that he would 
stand stronger when Gianpaolo had proven ungrateful 
—provided always princely ingratitude should not 
reach the point of murder as a guerdon for benefit re- 
ceived. These chances they debated many times, ready 
to hazard the one for the profit of the other, and, 
meanwhile, they waited the outcome. —, 

One day—it was late in August, and they had arisen 
early; the city was quiet once more, and it began 
to appear as if there had fallen upon Ercole what was 
for him the worst of all fates—the being forgotten. A 
woman, she with whom they lodged, came weeping and 
trembling to their door, and behind her upon the stairs 
was the sound of many feet and the striking of scab- 
bard-tips against the walls. 

Raffaello listened closely with bent head; but Er- 
cole, with a sigh of relief, threw open the door and 
stepped out, smiling. 

An officer of the guard stood upon the landing, 
blinking in the sudden light of the opened door. 

“Tt is Messer Ercole di Passigno?” he said. 

Ercole bowed. 

“ His Magnificence the noble Prince Gianpaolo Bag- 
lioni commands your attendance.” 

“T am ready, signor,” said Ercole. 

Raffaello pushed forward. 

* And I also—his friend,” he said. 
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“The command is but for one,” replied the captain, 
stiffly. “ He does well who goes not unasked into the 
presence of the Baglioni.” 

* But surely you will not deny me—” 

The officer interrupted : 

“What evil have you done me that I should seek 
your death? Remain here or go elsewhere—if you are 
indeed his friend: so [ may not in mercy stab you on 
your threshold, and the saints pardon me my sins for 
that one act of kindliness.” 

Raffaello stood back -vith tears starting into his 
eyes; but Ercole, descending the stairs amid his eap- 
tors, waved his hand to him and laughed. 

Down, out into the street, and up toward the piazza 
they hurried. Here and there a citizen passed with 
averted eyes, fearing doubtless lest he might be recog- 
nized by this new victim and involved by a claim for 
aid or service. Then the Palazzo loomed into view, 
horrible with its ghastly trophies, and they passed 
through the gateway, while the lion and the griffin 
glared from their marble brackets, malignant and 
bloodthirsty. 

On through silent chambers draped with black vel- 
vet hangings, where sombre - clad servitors bowed in 
silence, and threw open doors that led stili deeper into 
the massive pile. 

The company had fallen away man by man during 
their passage, and when at last Ercole stood before 
an oaken door studded with bronze nails, his only at- 
tendants were the captain and one other. The pris- 
oner’s sword had been left to him through all these 
happenings, but now the officer bent down and drawing 
it from its sheath handed it to the soldier. Then he 
knocked gently on the door and it fell open at his 
touch. 

It was a small room, square, but with high ceiling: 
at a table at one side sat a friar writing, while in a 
great carven Gothic chair opposite the door reclined 
a man dressed from head to foot in black velvet with- 
out ornament or jewels. The light was none too strong, 
and his face was half covered by his hand as he leaned 
forward upon one elbow, but Ercole felt the presence 
even before he raised his eyes. He knew that the 
beauty of the most graceful and most savage of beasts 
was there; that Gianpaolo had indeed summoned him 
to a last interview. 

A momentary chill struck to his heart like a dagger- 
thrust, and then he grew cool and collected under the 
spur of the unequal contest, and all other feeling was 
drowned in a high resolve to so bear himself that his 
last hours should leave behind them no memory where- 
at friends could blush or enemies exult. 

Doffing his little red cap, he bowed with graceful 
dignity, and standing erect, he looked full at Gian- 
paolo and waited. 

It was the latter’s dark eyes, deep sunken above blue 
rings and burning with half-smothered fires, that 
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‘“*Bethink you well, lest you decry your merit,’’ said Gianpaolo 
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wandered, searching but restless, over every inch of 
the slender, well-knit youth before him. Then he mo- 
tioned to the soldiers, who bowed and withdrew, clos- 
ing the door behind them. And now the eyes were 
turned upon the monkish secretary until he seemed to 
writhe under them and half rose from his table, but 
Gianpaolo shook his head, and the monk sank back 
into his seat, pale and exhausted, 

How many death sentences had he heard and tran- 
scribed during the last few days? thought Ercole, and 
he glanced at him pityingly; but the 
eyes of Gianpaolo were again regard- 
ing himself, and he felt their power 
and met them—just a little indignant 
at the unnecessary and painful sus- 
pense to which he was being subjected. 

At last the Baglioni spoke: 

“It is the Ercole di Passigno, pupil 
in painting of Pietro Vannucci, named 
‘The Perugian’?” 

Ercole bowed. 

“Son of Antonie the merchant, and 
grandson of Messer Fabrizio di Pas- 
signo, sometime lieutenant of condot 
tieri in the service of Francesco 
Sforza?” continued Gianpaolo. 

Again Ercole inclined his head in 
acquiescence. 

“You are a poor man, and though 
of blood accounted gentle, you have 
yet neither land nor tower nor ser- 
vant—” 

Jecause my father, being honest, 
thought proper to discharge debts not 
justly his and died before such time—” 
began Ercole, but Gianpaolo  inter- 
rupted: 

“The cause is for you: the fact for 
me,” and Ercole was silent. 

After a moment the inquisitor spoke 
again: 

seing such and of such fortunes, 
you have yet aspired to love the 
daughter of Gianpaolo Baglioni.” 

-Ereole stood very straight, his eyes 
grew warm and Juminous with the fires 
that burned deep in his soul, and he 
answered firmly: 

“Tt is true; and if it be aspiration 
unto death to love her, I account it 
wiser than the meanness of heart that, 
having once seen such loveliness, could 
look with patience upon a life that 
might behold it no more.” 

Gianpaolo’s face was impenetrable. 

“That you alone had loved would 
be matter of little moment,” he said. 
“That she also has looked upon you 
with foolish eyes, renders urgent my 
duty as a father and a Prince.” 

Ereole knelt upon one knee, almost 
as if from weakness; he clasped his 
hands; all his composure was gone. 

“You have spoken words,” he said, af 
slowly, “ that are more certain conso- Sh 
lation to a dying man than was the 
vision of eternal joy to God's mar- 
tyrs.” 

* Perhaps [I owe you that much,” 
said Gianpaolo, looking down to hide 
the cloud that mantled his brow. 

‘I might give you safe-conduct out 
of all my estates,” he went on, as if 
to himself, “taking your parole that 
you should not return—” 

Ercole sprang to his feet, laughing. 

“Nay, rather call them now to kill 
me,” he cried, earnestly. * Now, while 
the wine of your words is in my heart; that I may 
die blessing God.” 

“T could not trust your parole,” continued Gian- 
paolo, as if there had been no interruption. 

“ Therefore, I would not give it you,” said Ercole, 
firmly. 

Gianpaolo started slightly, and, for a moment, he 
said nothing. His face had become very thoughtful. 

* | owe you something of a debt,” he said at last. 
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“ Think not of it,” cried Ercole. “It is one that no 
prince measures.” 

Ile was filled now with a recklessness that seemed 
bent upon hastening the end which he felt hung over 
him; but not so much as the quiver of an eyelid told 
that the other had heard, much less taken umbrage at 
such boldness. Gianpaolo’s voice was even more gentle 
when he spoke again. 

* You speak wisely. How shall the Lord of Peru- 
gia pay the debt of the man Gianpaolo Baglioni—out 





For the Princess Ottavia had kissed him upon the mouth 


of the duty a prince owes to his place and people? 
Listen. It is by the marriage of women that a ruler 
fortifies his power. We of the Baglioni are strong in 
Umbria, but Ottavia must add to that strength. He 
who weds her must bring to our aid lofty towers, 
broad lands, noble blood, well-followed banners; or, 
in default of these,” and the speaker paused, “ he 
must bring such strength of mind or body as shall 
weigh down the scale. All who would thwart me must 





be swept relentlessly from my path—even though I 
love them as sons. Nothing—nothing shall hinder my 
policy!” For a moment his eyes blazed with ambi- 
tion—perhaps, even, with something of patriotism. 
Then they grew calm again. “Can you give me these 
things?” he said; “or can you make good their lack?” 

Ereole shrugged his shoulders and his lip curled. 
It was child’s play, this questioning: worse, it was the 
play of the cat with the mouse, and he was weary. 

sethink you well, lest you decry your merit,” said 
Gianpaolo. 

“T have at least the merit to die 
well for a great love.” 

“So died Christ’s saints and mar- 
tyrs now in heaven,” replied Gian- 
paolo; “ but they also were workers of 
miracles. He who works miracles in 
these days is the greatest of men. Be- 
think you; are you of his com- 
pany ?” 

Ercole leaned forward, white with 
rage. 

“Truly, signor, I think you are 
prince of the company of devils.” 

Gianpaolo threw back his head and 
laughed out, and the monkish secre- 
tary looked up in sudden terror. 

“You have said it!” cried the Lord 
of Perugia. ‘“ Has not the whole of 
Italy so named us of the Baglioni ?— 
devils?—of a race sprung from the 
loins of the king of devils? Is it not 
from this blood that I have, with my 
own eyes, beheld you lead forth a 
choir of angels?) What miracle great- 
er than to make an angel of a Bag- 
lioni? What miracle-worker more po- 
tent? How shall I strengthen my 
house better than by such an_alli- 
ance?” 

He rose and drew aside a curtain 
that hung beside his chair, disclosing a 
dimly lighted passage. 

“ Hasten, signor,” he said. “It is 
there that your mistress awaits you.” 

Ercole bowed deeply and advanced 
smiling and with a firm step. Was it 
cord, axe, or poniard that lurked in 
the passage ? And Gianpaolo watched 
him pass, wondering beneath his mask 
at the light in the boy’s eyes. 

Suddenly Ercole saw the darkness 
brighten. He had thrust aside another 
curtain and stepped out into a room 
beyond, and, lo! he was dead and in 
paradise with God’s angels. 

She sat before him, slender, lithe, 
demure, in a great carven Gothie chair, 
a small volume in her lap and a span- 
iel. curled up at her feet. <A cloud 
of hair, half loosed from its net of 
pearls and rich with the red-gold tint 
of the Etruscan refiners, floated across 
her neck and. cheek, while the gown of 
blue silk, broad sleeved, through whose 
slashes the white of the vest seemed 
ready to burst, trailed gracefully to 
the floor. She looked at Ercole, and 
her eyes seemed now green, now gray, 
now golden, in their strange light. 

He had fallen upon both knees, 
stretching out his arms as to a saint 
above an altar. 

“If you come nearer you may kiss 
my hand,” she said. 

There was an odor of flowers, and 
from some far-off chamber of the 
Palazzo came whispering the divine 
harmony of lutes and viols; behind him the curtain 
through which he had just passed trembled and fell 
aside, disclosing a face, kindly, mild, gentle, yet with 
features that bore all the terrible beauty of Gianpaolo 
Kaglioni. ; ; 

The eyes of Ercole di Passigno saw nothing, and his 
ears heard not—only his soul knew all things: for the 
Princess Ottavia had kissed him upon the mouth. 

THE END. 








A Bunch of Pussy-Willows 


I LAY my cheek against your furry faces— 
Ye, that have seen the sky from some far quiet spot— 


And dream of spring in pleasant country places, 


Of sunny silence in the sheltered meadows, 


~~ 


And pungent scent of distant burning brush ; 


Of flick’ring lights and misty purple shadows, 


The noisy turmoil of the town forgot. 


I dream of olden haunts by wood and river; 


Of bare hills, shadowed by the flying cloud; 


Of winds that set the slender pines aquiver; 


Of rich brown field and fallow newly ploughed. 


And chirp of bird, amid the woodland hush. 
Dear buds, that whisper of the year’s unfolding, 
What messages of quick’ning life ye bring! 
Ye, that within your hearts are warmly holding 


The great, glad myst’ry of the wak’ning Spring. 
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Dramatized Biography 


Alexander Hamilton as a Romantic Hero ‘ 


RS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON is a woman 
of surprises. Not so long ago she sprang 
a coup détat on the literary world in that 
clever book The Aristocrats, which was 
allowed to go without acknowledged au- 


thorship until critics and readers had had- 


Now she has attempted a hybrid literary 
product in The Conqueror, “ being the true and ro- 
mantic story of Alexander Hamilton.” Mrs. Atherton 
challenges, rather than wards off, criticism by her * Ex- 
planation.” She says: “ It was my original intention 
to write a biography of Alexander Hamilton in a 
more fiexible manner than is customary with that 
method of reintroducing the dead to the living, but 
without impinging upon the territory of fiction. But 
after a visit to the British and Danish West Indies 
in search of the truth regarding his birth and ances- 
try, and after a wider acquaintance with the generally 
romantic character of his life, to say nothing of the 
personality of this most 

endearing and extraor- 

dinary of all our pub- 


their say. 


nating and inviting to the expansive warmth of the 
feminine fancy. True, as she says, “no writer could 
assume a more delightful task than to chronicle in 
uny form Hamilton’s stupendous services to this coun- 
try and his infinite variety.” True also that biogra- 
phy could not be more picturesquely presented to the 
Jay mind, and portraiture more persuasively painted 
than in the form Mrs. Atherton has adopted. It is 
a decided novelty—a bold one, requiring more “than 
ordinary courage to break away from constituted forms 
of art—but Mrs. Atherton’s daring in literary initia- 
tive is no novelty. The attempt calls for warm com- 
mendation, and we fancy that it will not be long be- 
fore Mrs. Atherton has her imitators. And because it 
is a new thing and likely to be adopted by others, it 
calls the more rigorously for praise and blame where 
they are deserved. 


The chief danger in such dramatized biography 


where Mrs. Atherton comes in and Alexander Hamil- 
ton disappears. When it is remembered that the au- 
thor is gifted with a versatile and exuberant fancy 
which finds expression in vivid language, the danger 
of exaggeration of characteristics and conduct, of the 
reading of character through the eyes of an imagina- 
tive writer, becomes greater. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that Mrs. Atherton 
has rendered an admirable service to her countrymen, 
of whom she deserves the warmest gratitude for the 
pains she has taken with this book. It may be Mrs. 
Atherton’s own view of Hamilton, idealized by enthu- 
siastic admiration, largely recreated in an exaltation of 
mood. But the essential truth will probably be found 
in her work regarding Alexander Hamilton, about 
whom more deserves to be known; whose memory our 
children should be taught to revere; whose place as 
one of the makers of our Constitution should be fenced 


in grateful remem- 
brance. Mrs. Atherton 
purposely visited the 


islands where Hamilton’s 





lic men, the instinct of 
the novelist proved too 
strong; I no sooner had 
pen in hand than I found 


myself working in the 
familiar medium,  al- 
though preserving the 
historical sequence. But, 


what is a 
novel but a 

biography ? 
We strive to make our 
creations as real to the 
world as they are to us. 
Why, then, not throw the 
graces of fiction over the 
sharp hard facts that 
historians have labori- 
ousiy gathered?” Why 
not, indeed, if the task 
can be so well performed 
as it has been done by 
Mrs. Atherton. The 
difficulty is in reconeil- 


after all, 
character 
dramatizéd 


ing ourselves to the 
point of view of The 
Conqueror as a_ novel, 


which it is not, and no 


argument can bring it 
under the category of 
fiction. As a_ novelist, 


Mrs. Atherton is free to 
choose her own _ field, 
create her own charac- 
ters, determine their voli- 
tion and conduct, sur- 
round them with an at- 
mosphere of thought 


and feeling emanating 
from her own imagina- 


tive temperament; but as 
a biographer, she must 
restrain her imagination 
entirely and report the 
truth about her subject 
with fidelity and exacti- 
tude. The two provinces 
are distinct, and must 
not, as they cannot, be 
confused. Mrs. Ather- 
ton, it is true, affords a 
hint in her “ Explana- 
tion” of a suspicion 
that she regards the 
novel and fiction as two 
separate forms of litera- 


ture, but we do not see 
very well how she can 
justify this wholly un- 
tenable position. In- 
deed, even in her “* Ex- 
planation” she is not 
without a sense of con 


tradiction in her attempt 
to be consistent. She 
is confident that she has 








forebears lived and he 
himself was born, in 
order to make a careful 
study of the records and 


of the conditions and 
surroundings that  con- 
tributed their prenatal 


influences to the hero of 
her story. For it isasa 
hero he is conceived in 
this story, and a roman- 
tic hero at that. What- 
ever license the author 
has permitted herself in 
the treatment of her 
theme, all bears upon the 
development of Hamilton 
through the environment 
of his social and political 
life and the trend and 
atmosphere of his times. 
Idealization has not 
made her forget that her 
hero was a man of like 
passions as_ ourselves, 
and although her love 
and admiration for him 
are almost maternal in 
their solicitude, she is 
not afraid to show him 
in his weakness as in his 
strength. That she holds 
a brief for her hero is 
evident on every page, 
and must be forgiven her 
for the love she bears 
him. There is a noble 
womanlike quality in it 
which one respects, even 
while one condemns the 
latitude and laxity of her 
moral views. Despite 
the tenderness of her 
subjective attitude tow- 
ard Hamilton, she ap- 
proaches her task in all 
its intricate phases of 
tangled motives and com- 
plexity of character 
with a breadth of view 
and a philosophical toler- 
ance not frequently to be 
found in women writers. 
There are things that 
we might cavil at even 
on this side of Mrs. 
Atherton’s psychological 
analysis of Hamilton’s 
questionable conduct in 
his frequent amours—we 
do not always agree with 
her philosophy of life by 
any means—but it is 
something, nay, a great 
deal, to have so clear and 








held her “ romancing pro- 
pensity well within the 
horizon of the probabili- 
ties; at all events, I 
have depicted nothing 
which in any way inter- 
feres with the veracity 
of histery.” So that she denies herself the benefit of 
that artistic freedom in fiction which she starts out 
with as a postulate. 


Mrs. 


queror, 


Atherton has not written a novel in The Con- 
nor has confined herself to telling the 
truth about Alexander Hamilton simply as she found 
it. In the course of a year or two, she threatens to 
carry out her original plan and write the biography 
she had in mind, now that she has “ unburdened her 
imagination.” What. then, has Mrs. Atherton given 
us in The Conqueror? Her own definition is perhaps 
the fittest—it is dramatized biography. Without being 
a novel, it is the story of Hamilton's life as it has 
evolved from Mrs. Atherton's imagination with all its 
salient incidents drawn out and heightened by dra- 
matic emphasis, lifted up and held to the gaze of ad- 
miration through stress of emotional exaggeration and 
hero- worship. Hamilton, in Mrs. Atherton’s hands, 
is not only idealized, but idolized. It is a sort of new 
Dichtung und Wahrheit of a personality most fasci- 


she 


Gertrude Atherton 


arises from the almost unavoidable substitution of 
the creative impulse that makes an imaginary char- 
acter, dear to the writer’s own conception of the 


man, of the real character for the critical and 
interpretative function of the biographer. The chron- 


icler of another person’s life has no right to color 
in any way the motives or conduct, to apologize for 
or extenuate circumstance or facts. Now Mrs. Ather- 
ton has given her “ romancing propensity ” free rein, 
and although she states that “ almost every important 
incident here related of his American career is found- 
ed on documentary or published facts or upon family 
tradition,” she also allows herself to deal with a few 
incidents that have not such basis in reality, but are 
among the probabilities and suggested themselves. Also 
she retains the right “to exercise one of the leading 
principles of the novelist, which is to create character 
not only out of certain well-known facts of heredity, 
but out of understood conditions.” So that it is im- 
possible, without a reference to some reliable biogra- 
phy, to discriminate between fiction and fact, to tell 


fair a presentation of 
one of our country’s 
heroes placed in a light 
that is at least probable, 
if not incontestable, as a 
statement of truth. 
Some one has said that 
the best of a man’s life is hidden and never comes to 
view, and Mrs. Atherton’s interpretation and estimate 
of Hamilton as a man may, by the very insight which 
an intimate sympathy has made possible, come nearer 
to an approximation of the truth than we know. The 
secret of any life can only be discovered, if it is ever 
discovered, to the seeing eye and the understanding 
heart. Who knows—the secret of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s life and career so prematurely and tragically 
ended may lie at last within these pages? 

It is possible to believe that The Conqueror may en- 
joy a wide popularity. If there is a multitude that 
cares to read of the brave deeds and illustrious lives 
that adorn our history as recorded in the fiction of 
Richard Carvel and The Crisis, we see no reason why 
The Conqueror should not appeal with as vivid and 
picturesque and intimate a sense of things personal 
to this large class of patriotic readers. In both cases 
the books of these authors we have mentioned do not 
belong to the art of fiction. One is dramatized history 
—more or less—and the other dramatized biography. 
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irty m The entire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 
Thi Volu es sent for $1.00 of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 
Small Monthly Payments Thereafter month for twelve months. 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old edi- 
tions are bulky, heavy, unattractive. Here is a great chance 
to get a most beautiful—the final — edition at a very little cost 


we | JL. This set contains Dickens’s complete works—everything he ever 
EF wrote—in thirty bolumes. 
A 2. The size of each bolume is 8% x 5% inches. 
3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 
C 4, The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 
T 5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

Ss 6. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold 











cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title pages in colors. 


OUR $1 OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, please state 
which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW_YORK CITY 















































De centre of gravity has moved from Greece 


Chimmie Fadden: Of Education 


a HAMES,” says Mr. Paul, handing me a 
pair of boxing-mits,. “let us toin our 
minds to de cause of higher education. 
Let us,” he says, holding out his hands 
for me to lace his mits, “let us adorn 
our brows wit de laurels of Pure Rea- 

son: no hitting ir clinches, two-minute rounds, two 

minutes rest; for de tea-drink habit has made me fat, 
and scant of breat. Time!” he says. 

Well, we gets togedder wit our mits, and mixes 
up pretty lively; but in de two minutes’ rest he 
caught enough breat to go on wit his talk. 

*[ has obsoived,” he says, “dat de grand revival 
of academic training has struck a new gait dat beats 
de limit. De deciples of Sophy Clees, and Socky Tees, 
would look like farm-hands at a spelling-bee alongside 
de youts of our fair land in dis present year of grace.” 

* What’s happened ’em?” I says. 

*“ Dey is fired by a boining yoining for education,” 
he says, “dat de floods of Harlem River could not 
quench. Already,” he says, “ dere is a movement for 
Pensy to row at New London, for Harvard to row 
wit Cornell on Lake Cayuga. De salaries of good 
rowing coaches has gone up so high dat several pro- 
fessors of higher mat’matics has gone into training 
for de job of coach. Columbia is said to have a 
new left tackle dat could put a runaway trolley-car 
out of business; at Princeton de midnight oil is con- 
sumed by large parties of undergraduates, toasting a 
new pitcher dat can put a coived ball trou a two-inch 
plank. De University of California has a broad-jump- 
er what doesn’t have to take de ferry from Berkely 
to San Franciseco—he jumps de bay! From all our 
seats of learning,” he says, “comes woid dat de on- 
ward march of intellectual life has put its hand 
to de plough: wit swords leaping from scabbard and 
de trottle trun wide open, all sail is clapped on, and, 
springing from crag to crag, de soaring flight of men- 
tal progress wins in a walk! Time!” he says. 

We gets togedder for de second round, and I lands 
a lovely upper progress on his jaw, but he counters 
Wit a intellectual jolt on me ribs dat made me glad 
de rounds was a minute shy of Queensberry rules. 

“T suppose,” says Mr. Paul, when we stops study 
to recite, ** I suppose dat de recent remark of a Four- 
hundredess dat no mug can be a gent dat has not had 
a college education, has give a mighty impetus to dis 
glorious revival of letters.” 

Say. since Mr. Paul has got de five-o’clock-tea habit 
his langwudge is getting woise and woise. I taut he 
was de limit for woids when he was playing de small- 
bottle game, but he was a dumb waiter den alongside 
de langwudge he sports now. Sure! 

* Let us consider,” he says, “why it is dat to be 
a real gent a man must have a college education. 
When Prince Henry launched de Geezer’s yacht de 
gents what partook of de launching lunch likewise 
partook of all de china and silver. Could dey have 
done it if dey had not been college trained? No. 
De ungentlemanly caterer, and his hundred waiters, 
made a desperate defense of de spoons and _ plates, 
but, alas! dey had no college training. De gents 
smashed trou deir centre, tore deir defense to tatters, 
and, wit a superior knowledge of de game, swiped all 
de silverware, crockery, and napkins, leaving de un- 
gentlemanly caterer a bankrupt.” 

And dat’s no joke, too. 

In de toid round I gets in a genteel jab over Mr. 
Paul’s heart, and den swings a wise right at his neck, 
but he blocks it like a gentleman, and puts  bote 
mits on me face like a bachelor of arts. I clinched 
to save me Pure Reason from getting bote eyes closed. 
and sparred a bit for wind, and to tink how could I 
put his intellectuals out of business before he’d rapped 
me coco off me shoulders. I made a bluff at a high- 
minded lead for his peepers, and, when he had his 
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hooks up to block, I trun in a real saucy punch to his 
solo plexer. Dat dismissed de class. 

When Mr. Paul got enough wind to go on wit his 
game of talk he says: “It is to de bad, Chames, dat 
you has settled in life as a gentleman’s man. If fate 
had provided a college education for you, added to de 
force and character of your blows, notting could kept 
you out of de highest soicles of society. Did you land 
dat last expression of your gentility wit your left 
hand or your right? I do not appear to have been 
looking. But do not indulge,” he says, “in vain re- 
grets. If your son grows up as willing as you-to take 
a punch in order to give one, he will be de foist gen- 
tleman in de land, provided you keep him out of so- 
ciety and odder mischief until he is well known as a 
middle-weight.” 

“Tank you, sir,’ I says. “I’m teaching him his 
manners, and already he has quite a notion of box- 
ing,’ I says. ‘“ What college is you and Mr. Van 
Courtlandt going to send him to?” I says. 

‘“We must not make up our minds too soon,” says 
Mr. Paul. “In sixteen or seventeen years de forum 
of belles-lettres may change its base. De Wisconsin 
crew is already doing good woik: California has a 
track team dat keeps de odder universities on de 
anxious seat. Witin a period of written history de 
centre of gravity has moved from Greece to Boston. 
Tings gets a swifter move on in dese days. By de 
time your son is prepared for academic honors Ann 
Arbor or Chicago may have developed a system of 
philosophy what Sullivan nor Corbett never dreamed 
of. Let us wait wit minds open to every inven- 
tion. In de near future gents may be wholly machine- 
made: and present professors of deadly langwudges 
merrily keeps punching-bags in order, oil row-locks, 
inflate footballs, and odderwise promote academic 
activities.” 

My, my! but Mr. Paul is a corker at de game of 
talk. I’m no farmer at copping his woids, but some- 
times a slice of his langwudge is too rich for me coco. 
Den I makes good wit me own woids in straight Eng- 
lish, so you don’t miss any of his meaning. See? 

I was telling you about us moving back into town 
till de wedder gets warm enough in de country to 
suit de soivants. We is here. We’ll just about get 
settled, and tings moving along like a rubber-wheeled 
ambulance, when we'll all hike back to de long grass 
again. Wily Widdy won't have no town house, and 
only skips in for little visits. When we chases in 
Miss Fannie gives Widdy a invite to come along wit 
us for a week. But Widdy says “nay, nay.” 

“T can’t stand for de city, Fannie,” she says. “ De 
only ting wort while doing in de city,” she says, “is 
to go to de country. Anyway,” she says, “I belong 
to de out-door poor. Everyting I likes is done out- 
of-doors, and de country is just getting fit for liv- 
ing. Roads are right now for riding and driving, 
golf-links has been rolled, tennis nets stretched, yachts 
will soon be in commission. De city is only to shop 
in, and I’m too poor to shop. I can’t see, Fannie,” 
she says, “why your fadder doesn’t marry me, and 
take de worry of poverty off me mind. I'd let him 
give you twenty tousand a year, and wit de twenty 
tousand Burton left you, you ought to get along, for 
you are a economical body.” 

“Why don’t you ask papa?” says Miss Fannie. 
“He’s de best-natured man in de woild, and not like- 
ly to refuse a loidy anyting in reason.” 

“Ask him!” says Widdy. ‘“ Why, me dear child!” 
she says, “I’ve asked him two or tree times a year 
dese last four years. Not in so many woids, you 
know, but he poifectly understands.” 

“T didn’t suppose he could be so hard-hearted,” 
says Miss Fannie, wit a smile. 

““He’s no harder hearted dan his daughter,’ 


Widdy. 
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says 


to Boston’ 
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and Proposals 


‘No?” Miss Fannie says, like she didn’t tumble. 

“No!” says Widdy. She was smiling, too, but all 
de same she was looking sharp to see did Miss Fannie 
have her guard up, for dey was sparring just as hard 
as Mr. Paul and me does. “ No, for you refuses a 
standing offer every day,* she says. 

“Perhaps I’m like papa,” says Miss Fannie. “I 
may not be bright enough to understand proposals 
witout woids.” 

“Oh, lordy!” says Widdy, “de man can _ talk 
enough! Dere would be no lack of woids if you 
showed a sign dat he would be accepted if he pro- 
posed.” 

“Do you judge from papa?” says Miss Fannie. 
“Does he show no sign dat he is unwilling to hear 
your proposal in so many woids?” 

Say, I taut tings was getting radder intimate; 
but dey talks right out in front of me, bote smiling 
and kind of watching each odder. But fine-haired 
dames like dat pair is too implicated—what’s dat? 
Yes, complicated—for yours truly. I taut dey would 
switch deir wire when de gents comes in—dis was at 
five o’clock—but de foist ting dat Miss Fannie says, 
when she pours tea for Whiskers and Mr. Paul, was, 
“Mrs. Harding and me has been talking of manners 
of proposing marriage.” 

“It is a subject I has long give deep taut on,” 
says Mr. Paul. “I has in mind writing a book on 
de manner of proposal among all people: bote civil- 
ized people and happy people. Among a soitain tribe 
of Nort-American Indian when a squaw has made up 
her mind she asks de happy buck of her choice to 
put a ring in her nose.” 

“Very much de same in our set,” says Widdy, “ only 
dat de ring is put in de man’s nose.” 

“True,” says Mr. Paul. ‘‘ But in one case de ring 
is visible, yet inflicts no pain; in de odder case de 
ring is invisible, yet—” 

“What odder customs has you obsoived?” says 
Whiskers, chipping in. 

“ Among de shepherd class of Tibet,” says Mr. Paul, 
“woman selects two or tree men, and marries ’em all 
alive.” 

“T taut it was boiling ’em alive in oil,” says Miss 
Fannie. 

“No,” says Mr. Paul. ‘ De practice of boiling alive 
in oil we find among a more advanced people, farder 
East. It is a reform of de Tibetan custom, and was 
brought about by de Society for de Prevention of 
Cruelty to Husbands. In our new possessions, in de 
far fair East, some of our adopted fellow - citizens 
marry deir women slaves before dey sells *em.” 

“A reversal of our citizens’ custom of buying deir 
slaves before dey marry ’em,” says Widdy. “Go on, 
Paul. Your book will sell.” 

““T hope so,” he says. “I shall make an educa- 
tional drama of it, also, for de uplifting of de stoige. 
I am much interested in de law among a curious 
people of Africa. Dere, a man in love must not 
say a woid till he gets some sign from de object 
of his devotion dat he will be accepted if he pro- 
poses.” 

“What is de punishment if he breaks dat law 
says Miss Fannie. “Is it deat?” 

“ Woise dan deat,” says Mr. Paul. “He is ban- 
ished from her society forever.” 

When I tells Duchess about Mr. Paul’s funny stories 
she taut a while, den she says, “ M’sieu Paul is right 
not to propose of a suddenness. If he does Miss Fan- 
nie might say ‘no,’ den of a soitainty he would ban- 
ished be.” 

“On your way!” I says. “Dey was talking about 
a tribe of Africa coons.” 

“Folks like ours,” says Duchess, “sometimes of 
Africa talks, when it is of tings nearer home dey is 
tinking.” 
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The British Corrals at New Orleans 
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Driving Horses to the Corral in New Orleans 


AMERICAN HORSES FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


England and the Transvaal are both looking to the United States for their remounts, and are shipping largely from this country, New Orleans being the chief place of export, 
England maintains a regular staff of officers in that city, whose duties of inspection and purchase are far more onerous than might be 
supposed. A representative of the Boers is also stationed in New Orleans, with similar duties 
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HE indispensable Frantz, the advertised 

embodiment of the reconstructed Harvard 

spirit, has been declared ineligible to play 

baseball this season on the Harvard nine. 

He has recalled and reported to the Ath- 

letic Committee that in the year 1895, in 
Kansas, he played ten games of baseball as a member 
of the Winfield nine, and received enough money to 
pay part of his expenses. He recently suspected that 
this past association with gate receipts might be 
contrary to the provisions of Rule 5 regarding Har- 
vard players, so he withdrew from the nine, pending 
the Athletic Committee’s decision. The committee 
has determined that a separation of one year from 
the Harvard nine will be enough to purify Frantz, 
so that next year he may play again, but not this 
year. There is despendency in Cambridge in con- 
sequence, for Frantz is one of the pillars of the 
university, and plays first base with the grasping 
inclusiveness of a modern trust. It seems to be a 
camel-and-needle’s-eye exploit to keep in the amateur 
class in Cambridge nowadays. Report says that speci- 
men amateurs (guaranteed) are kept in spirits in 
the Peabody Museum for the convenience of the Ath- 
letic Committee when reference to the standard is 
desired in difficult cases. At any rate it seems a 
good deal harder to be a Harvard amateur than it has 
ever been to be an angel. Perhaps it is because the 
diflieulties of remembering and avoiding all the gins 
into which an amateur may fall is fully appreciated 
in Cambridge that Cutts, the unlucky football-player, 
is still held there in personal esteem. It is credibly 
reported. and is pleasant to believe, that in Cam- 
bridge, where Cutts is personally known and_ his 
character is believed to be understood, his declaration 
that he had forgotten the transactions which vitiated 
his standing as an amateur is accepted as absolutely 
true. 

What seems to be needed to make the employment 
of college amateurs reasonably safe is a_ statute of 
limitations which shall prohibit investigators from 
following up a player’s trail further than, say, three 
years. An age of consent should also be established, 
prior to which no indiscretion of any player shall be 
considered veluntary, or counted to his discredit. 
Frantz of Harvard is a Junior. <A ripe age for a 
Junior is twenty-one. If Frantz is twenty-one, this 
indiscretion of letting part of his expenses be paid by 
a baseball club was committed when he was fifteen. 
To put a man off a ball nine because of a slight de- 
fect in vigilance and foresight at fifteen is of course 
absurd, and the Harvard Athletic Committee must be 
aware that the rule which constrains them to such 
action needs amendment. 


six Princeton Freshmen who have been fined 

$250 each and costs for a recent misuse of paint 
on the ‘Trenton battle monument and on various pri- 
vate houses. It is a grief to parents to have sons 
who de foolish things, but to have them caught at it 
and heavily fined is a bitter sorrow. The newspapers 
say that these unfortunate parents in question have 
had to pay not only fines and costs to the extent of 
$300 each, but $6000 in damages, which makes the 
cost to each parent at least $1300. Besides all this 
disbursement, they have their sons on their hands, 
for all these lads were suspended. It is a good thing 
to make horrible examples of college Freshmen who 
go about the country at night disfiguring property 
with paint. Jersey justice has done well in this case. 
Four-fifths of the guilty probably escaped, but the 
punishment of the six who were caught is enough to 
advertise the inexpediency of vandalism. Perhaps the 
guilty who escaped the law have voluntarily con- 
tributed to the payment of the fines and the damage 
money. They could hardly do less. 


Gis Princ will be felt for the parents of the 
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HERE are enough of the new electric cars now 
[ in use on the New York Elevated Railroad for 
Manhattan travellers to judge whether the new 
service is to be an improvement on the old. Elec- 
tricity is cleaner than steam, that is a decided gain, 
and the new trains start more easily and smoothly 
than the steam trains do. In the front cars, in which 
judicious persons for various good reasons prefer to 
ride, the prospect through the front windews, no 
longer obscured by a locomotive, is extended, and 
pleasing as well as novel, and adds to the delights 
of travel. The motermen, curtained off in their little 
compartments, sit down to their work in good clothes, 
and seem to have the best job of any motormen in 
town. It is said that when the roads are fully 
equipped with electric trains one-fifth more people 
can be carried under the new system than under the 
old. That will be a decided gain, though it won’t 
prevent trains from being excessively over - crowded 
in the busy hours. In summer, when doors and win- 
dows are open, the absence of cinders will be a very 
vreat advantage, and if open cars are run, as seems 
to be expected, pleasure travel may become as com- 
mon on the Elevated as on the surface lines. The new 
cars have no partitions between the seats, though the 
individual seats are separated. It would be better 
either to have low partitions, as in the steam cars, 
or to leave the seats undivided, as in the surface cars. 
The partitions help passengers to keep in their seats 
when the speed of the train changes. 


job after finishing their course at Oxford? 

Heretofore American students who have gone 
to Oxford have either been well-to-do young men, to 
whom the question of self-support was not a pressing 
one, or high scholars who were after Culture. But 
what the Rhodes scholars are expected to find at 
Oxford seems to be rather an atmosphere and an in- 
spiration than scholarship. An American lad who goes 
to an American college usually sees his way more or 
less clearly to the next step. He goes out into the 
world with a group of his contemporaries, and com- 
monly goes on keeping in touch with them. But 
the Rhodes scholars, when they have finished their 
stay at Oxford and come home, seem likely to find 
themselves for a time very much alone in the world, 
and without any special knowledge which they can 
put to use to get a foothold in an American com- 
munity. Still, this drawback may be more apparent 
than real, and certainly it will not scare American 
young men from availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity that Mr. Rhodes has created. It will always 
be possible to gather yearly in the United States a 
hundred likely lads to study for three years at Ox- 
ford, or any other pleasant place, on salaries of $1500 
a year. The scheme will work unquestionably, though 
how it will work and with what results, it daunts the 
imagination to forecast. 

It is worth noting that one of the most efficient 
workers for Anglo-American co-operation is Henry 
Norman, an Englishman who went through Harvard 
College, expressly, it would seem, to learn to know 
America and the Americans. He learned what he 
came to learn, and has used his knowledge to exceed- 
ingly good purpose. He is a brilliant example of the 
expediency of crossing the seas to go to college. 


Hi: are the Rhodes scholars going to get a 
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York Chamber of Commerce has invited the King 

of England to send a representative to the open- 
ing of its new building next October, and that the 
delegate chosen may be the Prince of Wales. No 
doubt the Prince will come here before long, and next 
fall seems as good a time as any, and the invitation 
of the Chamber of Commerce seems a suitable one to 
accept. If the St. Louis Fair is really to be held 
next year, there is something to be said in favor of 
deferring this royal visit until then; but the best 
opinion seems still to be that the fair will be deferred 
until 1905; and, anyhow, the guardians of royalty 
look askance at fairs. Any sane prince who wants 
to see this country and meet our folks would doubt- 
less rather come incognito, and go about at his own 
convenience. But princes cannot do what they like, 
and of course it is one of the disabilities of a Prince 
of Wales that he cannot travel in America without an 
escort of cavalry and a brass band. Whenever the 
Prince comes he will be welcome, and no doubt an 
honest effort will be made to adapt our hospitalities 
to his powers of endurance. 


[' is divulged, prematurely perhaps, that the New 


Burr Legion to secure a revision of the verdict 

of history on Aaron Burr were noticed last week 
in this department of the WEEKLY. There is a re- 
markable coincidence in the Burr Legion’s desires and 
the sentiments expressed by Mr. Augustus C. Buell in a 
recent article on Biographies in the Saturday edition 
of the New York Times. Mr. Buell, who writes 
biography himself to excellent purpose, thinks that 
almost all biographers are either panegyrists or 
censors, and he finds much fault with both. He takes 
Burr as a leading instance of a man whose history 
was written by his enemies, whereas Hamilton’s 
biographers were his admirers. The two men he con- 
siders to have been much alike, possessing like virtues 
of courage, fidelity, and generosity, using similar 
methods in publie life, and in private life spotted with 
like vices. But he holds that Hamilton has been 
apotheosized and Burr systematically vilified. Wil- 
liam Wirt, he says, slandered Burr in a speech that 
used to be a reading exercise in the school readers, 
which also contained Dr. Nott’s eulogy on Hamilton, 
in which also Burr fared ill. Evidently Mr. Buell is 
in full sympathy with the Burr Legion, and highly 
qualified to help it realize its aims. 


Te aspirations of the company known as the 


its alumni for an increase in its permanent en- 

dowment fund. Through Professor Jeremiah 
Smith, of Harvard, and President Hyde of Bowdoin, 
acting as a committee of its trustees, it divulges that 
in the last thirty vears its expenses have trebled, 
while its income from invested funds has not doubled. 
To meet its expenses it has had to increase its charge 
for tuition, and this expedient, adopted as a tem- 
porary necessity, if perpetuated, will change the char- 
acter of the school. This the trustees want to avoid; 
and naturally, for there are few schools in the coun- 
try that are like the great Exeter and Andover acad- 
emies, and though good schools for boys have greatly 
multiplied, that particular type of school is not be- 
ing reproduced. The best of the newer schools are 
boarding-schools, and are expensive enough to be in- 
accessible to boys whose parents are not fairly well-to- 
do. But these older academies have been used to 


Piisraiin EXETER ACADEMY is appealing to 


make a low charge for tuition (fifty dollars or there- 
abouts), and to let their students find board and 
lodging that suited their purses. This system has 
made it possible to offer education at a low price to 
boys who had little money, and thus to gather more 
kinds of boys together than is feasible in a school 
where all charges are fixed and all the boys pay 
alike. Such a school as that at Exeter can easily 
make money by putting up its fees and decreasing 
the number of its scholars. But by so doing it would 
lose something of its democratic character, and would 
withdraw its opportunities from lads who need and 
deserve them, and whom it especially wants to at- 
tract. 

So Exeter’s appeal is well founded and deserves 
attention. The academy needs three new buildings—a 
dining-hall, a club-house, and a library—and, as said, 
it also wants an endowment which shall materially 
increase its income. 
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WINDFALL of $450,000 which recently dropped 
A very unexpectedly into the treasury of Harvard 

University came from George Smith, an elderly 
bachelor of St. Louis, who was a Harvard graduate 
and a classmate of President Eliot in the class of 
1853. It is told of him that he was the adopted son 
of James Smith and his wife, who took him in as a 
child, educated him, and sent him to college. It ap- 
pears that after he was graduated and had returned 
home he had a falling-out with his father by adoption, 
left his house, and stayed away fifteen years, until 
James Smith’s death. Then he returned to his foster- 
mother, and was reinstated as her son and heir. When 
she died he inherited her property, which he held for 
many years, in spite of lawsuits, living all the while 
a retired life, and making few new ties. His bequest 
to Harvard directs that the money shall be used for 
buildings which shall perpetuate the name of Smith. 


T seems there is to be a monument in Central Park 
I to Baron de Hirsch and his wife, and the papers 
say that it has been determined to inscribe on it 
a sentence uttered by President Roosevelt, namely: 
“When all is said and done, the rule of brotherhood 
remains as the indispensable prerequisite to success 
in the kind of national life for which we strive.” 
The sentence is sound in spirit, and expresses. a 
sentiment well adapted to the use proposed. It does 
well in print, but that it is the sort of rhetoric that 
is fit to be inscribed on a monument is not quite so 
clear. Jet the monument committee be wise before- 
hand, and take counsel with some one who has made 
a study of inscription-English, and get an opinion 
whether their intentions in this particular ought to 
be carried out. 
QA. 


AR is not a ladylike business at the best. 
W What it is at its worst has been illustrated 

by the hanging of a number of Australian 
officers, lately commanding the Bushveldt Carabineers, 
for murdering Boers, and especially Boer women and 
children. These scoundrels were tried by court martial, 
found guilty, and hanged, not by the Boers, but by 
the British. Consequently no effective denial is likely 
to be made that they deserved what they got. This 
sort of house-cleaning speaks well for Anglo-Saxon 
ideals, but of course it also demonstrates that acci- 
dents will happen in the best-regulated armies, and 
suggests that not all of the long list of Boer accusa- 
tions of brutality against British troops are ill- 
founded. 

It is even possible that in our military family also 
there are inconsiderate servants, and that things have 
happened in the Philippines that are adapted to morti- 
fy us. The conflict of testimony between Major Wal- 
ler and General Smith as to orders given for the 
pacification of Samar is considerably embarrassing, 
though there may be better explanations of it than 
the cable has yet brought home. 


that all one, two, and five dollar bills hereaf- 

ter issued by the government shall contain 
blank spaces for writing, whereon the owner can 
make the bill payable to any designated ‘person at any 
designated post-office. So long as the space remains 
blank the bill is payable to bearer, as all our paper 
money is at present. As soon as the space has been 
filled the bill becomes payable only to the individual, 
and at the post-office designated. When the blank 
space is filled a two-cent postage-stamp must be af- 
fixed to the bill, at a spot indicated, and cancelled 
with the initials of the sender. This stamp _re- 
imburses the government for its expense in cashing 
the old bill and replacing it with a new one. This 
is called the McMillan-Gardner post-check system, and 
is intended to provide an easy and cheap way to send 
money through the mails. There seem to be good 
points in the plan, though it does not provide for 
broken fragments of dollars. <A dollar bill, or a two 
or five dollar bill, is fairly safe in the mails as it is, 
but fractions of dollars are very inconvenient to send. 
The proposed post-check bills would be especially con- 
venient for newspaper and magazine subscribers. The 
plan seems pretty good, so far as it goes, though there 
may be objections to it which do not at first appear. 


Tita’ is a bill before Congress which provides 
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Some Curious Prophecies 


Mit H. G. WELLS'S recently pub- 


lished Anticipations has brought 
cises of prophecy. 


out some interesting historical 
Two instances of in- 
telligent anticipation of scientific discov- 
eries were made by Dean Swift and the 
poet Shelley in astronomy. In the third 
part of Gulliver's Travels, Swift describes 
in detail the discovery of two satellites of 
tlhe planet Mars made by the Laputan 
astronomers. At that time astronomy had 
not advanced beyond the six planets and 
six satellites which made up the “ perfect 
number ” of the solar system. No one for 
a moment suspected that Mars had moons 
of its own. Yet here is the announcement 
which Swift made his Laputan philoso- 
phers responsible for: “ They have like- 
wise discovered two lesser stars or satel- 
lites, which revolve about Mars, whereof 
the innermost is distant from the centre 
of the primary planet exactly three of his 
diameters, and the outermost five; the 
former revolves in the space of ten hours, 
and the latter in twenty-one and a half.” 
Nothing could have been more improbable 
as a statement of fact, not only of the 
existence of these two satellites, but of 
the estimate of their distance from the 
planet itself. It was a thing unheard of, 
unprecedented, and as if our moon should 
be within 20,000 miles of the earth and 
rise and set twice or thrice every twenty- 
four hours. Yet what happened? In 
1877, Professor Asaph Hall, by means of 
the great Washington Equatorial, actually 
discovered two tiny satellites of Mars, 
whose distances from the planet are 11% 
and 3% diameters, whilst their periods 
are 7% and 30 hours respectively. Swift’s 
remarkable guess is the more phenomenal 
in its accurate fulfilment because these 
satellites are the merest points of light, 
and no telescope in existence before 
Herschel’s day could possibly have brought 
them within the ken of man. Swift has 
been accused by some people of practising 
astrology through crystal-gazing, or by the 
use of astral currents, but these uncanny 
folks and their uncanny theories are best 
left to the Society of Psychical Research. 
Shelley’s curious astronomical anticipation 
is to be found in his poem ‘“ The Witch 
of Atlas,” at the point where he trans- 
forms the mother of his heroine into 
One of those mysterious stars 
Which hide themselves between the Earth and Mars. 

Of course the commentators put this 
down as merely a poet’s blunder. Shelley, 
said they, had heard of the recent discov- 
ery in his day of certain minor planets or 
asteroids in the great gap between Mars 
and Jupiter, and he had fallen into a very 
natural mistake in his reference to them. 
sut only three years ago it was discov- 
ered, for the first time, that one minor 
planet at least does revolve between the 
orbits of the earth and Mars—the famous 
Eros, which comes nearer to the earth 
than any celestial body except the moon, 
and by observation of which we hope to 
gain greater knowledge of the actual di- 
mensions of the solar system. And so 
Shelley, conscious or not of the fact, was 
true to his creed, for he held that the poet 
essentially is a prophet. 

Many instances of such curious antici- 
pations could be cited from poetry and fic- 
tion and speculative literature, much of it 
no doubt fantastic and far-fetched. Yet, 
in many cases, the wish was not only fa- 
ther to the thought, but often indicated 
the direction and the means which inspired 
the future scientific mind to conceive and 
construct the end. There is, for exam- 
ple, a suggestion of photography in Féne- 
lon’s imaginary travels. ‘There was no 
painter in that land,’ he says, “ but if 
anybody wished to have the portrait of a 
friend, or the picture of a beautiful land- 
scape, or of any object, water was placed 
in great basins of gold or silver, and the 
object desired to be copied was placed in 
front of that water. After a time the wa- 
ter froze, and became a glass mirror, on 
Which an ineffaceable image remained.” 
Again, it has been suggested that Rabelais 
gave the world its first hint of the pos- 
sibility of the phonograph in an account 
of the frozen words that startled Panta- 
gruel and his joyous crew while on their 
voyage to the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
Some recent correspondence in a_ scien- 
tific periodical has brought out the fact 
that Vergil spoke of liquid air, whilst 
Lucian described the inhabitants of the 
moon, seventeen centuries ago, as drinking 
“itr squeezed or compressed into a gob- 
let.” where it formed a kind of dew. It 
has been said that it was the business of 
acon to anticipate, and there is more 
than one hint of subsequent scientific dis- 
coveries in his writings. Every one who 
lasgread Bacon’s New Atlantic will re- 
inember his prediction of submarine boats, 
and “some degrees of flying in the air ”— 
a phrase which contains a clear anticipa- 
tion of M. Santos-Dumont. In connection 
with the submarine boat, or torpedo, Ben 
onson describes a vessel supposed to be 
constructed by the Dutch, at that time 
Nngland’s chief maritime rival, thus: 

A. an automa, runs under water, 

on on nose and has a nimble tail 

io e like an anger. with which tail she wriggles 
vetween the costs of a ship, and sinks it straight. 








The most extraordinary piece of fiction, 
however, which perhaps has ever come un- 
der this category, is the Century of In- 
ventions, by the Marquis of Worcester, 
published in 1655. It is a conglomeration 
of wild guesses and forecasts of tele- 
graphs, steam - engines, flying and calcu- 
lating machines, dynamite shells and tor- 
pedoes, ironclads, quick-firing guns and re- 
volvers, but with no basis for the inventor 
and no hypothesis for the scientist to 
work upon. 
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Work of the Prohibitionists 
TT question of liquor license, prohi- 


bition, and local option may for- 
ever prove a bone of contention so 
long as man’s frailties make him the 
sport of every passing temptation, and 
few moralists dare expect the near ap- 
proach of the millennium when strong 
drink shall cease to stimulate the desire 
of a large number of ordinary weak mor- 
tals. The fact, however, that liquor laws 
have been enacted in all parts of the coun- 
try to regulate man’s consumption of all 
spirituous drinks is evidence that a good 
percentage of our population believes that 
the State, county, or town should be held 
in a measure responsible for the weak and 
erring. If we take prohibition in its most 
liberal interpretation, we find that nearly 
half the population of the United States 
is living under local-option or State pro- 
hibition laws regarding the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. 
In studying the figures given by the 
prohibition enthusiasts we find that at 
least five States have enacted prohibition 


or local-option laws which cover every 
county and town. These five States, 
which have been the pioneers in this 


movement, are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Kansas, and North Dakota. 
But other States are nearly as generally 
governed by the same prohibitory laws, 
the few exceptions hardly being sufficient 
to remove them from the same class. The 
whole of Georgia is under State prohibi- 
tion or local-option laws, with the ex- 
ception of four cities; South Dakota, with 
the exception of a few cities and towns; 
South Carolina, with the exception of ten 
cities; and Iowa, with the exception of 
twenty-five cities. In Montana only a 
few counties have adopted local option or 
prohibition in any form; but in most of 
the other States there is a goodly array of 
towns, counties, and cities which have de- 
cided to reform themselves concerning 
strong drink. In New York State we have 
some 700 cities and towns that have thus 
drawn the strict line of abolishing the 
sale of spirituous drink, and in Massa- 
chusetts, out of 353 towns and cities, 263 
have fallen in line. Illinois has to her 
credit 650 cities and towns enjoying local- 
option laws; Ohio, 500; Michigan, 400; 
Wisconsin, 300; Nebraska, 250; Minne- 
sota, 400; New Jersey, 200; California, 
175. 

All the other States have moved in line 
to a more or less extent, many of them 
adopting local prohibition laws according 
to counties rather than by towns or cities. 
In Alabama 50 out of 65 counties are re- 
ported to be under prohibition laws; in 
Arkansas, 50 out of 75 counties; in Flor- 
ida, 30 out of 45 counties; in Kentucky, 
90 out of 119; in Louisiana, 20 out of 
59 counties; in Maryland, 15 out of 24 
counties; in Mississippi, 71 out of 75 
counties; in Missouri, 84 out of 115 
counties; in North Carolina, 60 out of 
90 counties; in Pennsylvania, 60 cities 
and towns and 20 counties: in Tennessee, 
70 out of 96 counties; in Texas, 120 out 
of 246 counties; in Virginia, 55 out of 
106 counties; in West Virginia, 40 out 
of 54 counties: and in Washington, 50 
cities and towns. Little Delaware has 
half the State under prohibition, and little 
Rhode Island 20 of its cities and towns. 
In these numerous cities, towns, and coun- 
ties it is estimated that there is a total 
population of about 30,000,000 people. 








Swedish Study of America 


HE Scandinavian population of the 
United States is so large, and forms 
such a valuable element in the com- 

posite structure of our body politic, that 
any effort made by the Scandinavian pow- 
ers of Europe to keep in touch with their 
former subjects, now loyal Americans, is 
interesting even if only as another proof 
of the present-day interest of Europe in 
our national life. Few are the nations of 
Europe now that have not expert advisers 
in this country studying our social and 
political, but especially our industrial, 
structure. France probably has more than 
any other nation just now, and they are 
keeping themselves and their home land 
before the public by their admirable lec- 
tures before our educational institutions. 
But Sweden, a nation of which we know 
too little, lately has been turning her eyes 
this way. First came Bishop von Scheele 
of the Lutheran Church, whose linguistic 
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ability revealed at the Yale Bicentennial 
gave President Hadley an opportunity to 
show his command of colloquial Latin. 
Now comes Dr. Carl Sundbeck, of Stock- 
holm, who has been deputed by the Swed- 
ish government to look after the social, 
religious, and economic status of Swedes 


and Norwegians in this country. His 
coming was preceded by a stiff debate in 
the Swedish parliament, some of the legis- 
lators thinking that a mission of the kind 
might be deemed an impertinence by the 
people among whom he is to visit. Of 
course much that he will have to report 
will but confirm the regret of the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian governments that so 
many of their former subjects ever felt 
it necessary to leave the home land. But 
it is probable that Dr. Sundbeck also will 
have much to say that will be consoling. 
For there is no use of crying over spilt 
milk, and the prosperity and_ political 
power and social status of the Scandi- 
navian emigrants in their new surround- 
ings are all a reflected honor on the land 
of their birth. They could not have be- 
come so prosperous and so well esteemed 
if excellent foundations had not been laid 
in the home land. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
np ve oe colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—[Adz.] 


PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[ Adv. 





A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48a year. 
et 4 — Co.,15 Dey St.,111 West 38thSt. 
—[Adv. 





LASSITUDE and languor give way to energy and 
strength when you stimulate the body with ABBoTT’s, 
ys emeee Angostura Bitters. Get the genuine.— 
[Adv.] 





Don’t show your bad taste, but insist on having 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE, of purest 
vintage always.—[Adv.] 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








A NEW RECIPE BOOK. 

WALTER BAKER & Co. LTp., Dorchester, Mass., the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of Cocoa and Choco- 
late preparations, are about to issue a new and greatly 
enlarged edition of their tooklet of CHOICE RECIPEs, 
prepared by Miss Parloa and other noted teachers of 
cooking. It is a very attractive publication of eighty 
pages, illustrated with half-tones and colored litho- 
graphs, and contains the most complete collection ever 
made of recipes in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used 
for eating and drinking. Nearly every State in the 
Union is represented in the collection. Vassar College 
and Smith College contribute their famous recipes for 
making FupGE. <A copy of the book will be sent free 
by mail to any applicant in the United States or Can- 
ada. dress, mentioning this paper, WALTER 
BAKER & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass.--[ Adv. 





THE KAISER HONORS THE SIEGERTS. 

NeEws has just been received that Carlos D. Siegert, 
the senior member of the firm of Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 
& Sons, manufacturers of the celebrated Angostura 
Bitters, has been made, by special appointment, pur- 
veyor to his Majesty the King of Prussia, with per- 
mission to use the Royal and Imperial coat of arms.— 


[Advz. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 


is 


If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 


and clear, unless_ the 
health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a 
doctor, 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears, the soap _ that 


clears but not excoriates. 
Sold all over the world. 








£7 Make Ironing Day Pleasant 


For the entire household by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


_Saves worry, confusion, and work, and 
nine-tenths of the time usually required. 
Costs only rc. per hour to heat by gas or 
gasoline. Soon pays for itself. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent EE — illus- 
trated booklet, ‘Modern Methods in 
Ironing." Write to-day. Valuable 
@ suggestions. DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., 
Rox A, Racine Jet., Wis. 
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NATIONAL Biscuit COMPANY. 
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PROTECTION AT NIGHT - 


Every owner or manager likes to 
know that his factory or store is 


) 
e 
SECURE AT NIGHT FROM FIRE > 


THs 2 ee % 
Waggoner 
Watchman 
Clock.... 


is not only a perfect protection, but 


REDUCES INSURANCE RATE 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, CANNOT BE MANIPULAT. 
ED, AND CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BUSINESS, 


Our Catalogue tells how. 





THE WAGGONER WATCHMAN CLOCK CO. 


89 Campau St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ROUTE °FTHEBLACKe 
(DIAMOND EXPRESS) 
THE GREAT — TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS 
TORONTO. 










Manhattan Gheatre wy 

MR. HERBERT and MISS EFFIE 
KELCEY SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND MASTER 


By MartHa Morton 


Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom 


in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York, 
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Baldwin and _ his 
Ranch 


“ Lucky’ 


se UCKY ” BALDWIN, at the age of 
L eighty, defies the saying of the 
ancients that no man may be 

called Felice until he’s dead. The gaunt 
adventurer of the gold-fields of California 
and Alaska, the merchant. trader, miner, 
prospector, and speculator — in matri- 
mony as well as most of the other ven- 
tures that come into a man’s life—has be- 
come, in what would be called another 
man’s old age, a ranchero and orange 
farmer. In the bowers of his Santa Anita 
ranch Baldwin succumbed not long ago 
to the blandishments of a photographer, 
and the picture reproduced on this page 
is the result. When the news that 


‘Lucky ” Baldwin had been photographed 


reached San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
“still the wonder grew” that the man 
with the camera had “ got the drop” on 
the Man with the Gun, and overcome the 
anti- photographie prejudices of a_ life- 
time. There are some 50,000 acres in the 


Santa Anita ranch, in the garden of the 
San Gabriel Valley, and 3000 of these are 
in orchard. Baldwin oranges and lemons, 
saldwin wines, Baldwin colts — not pis- 
tols; he’s been raising those successfully 
for years—are promised in the near fu- 
ture, and nobody begrudges his tardy 
prosperity to the stout-hearted American 
pioneer who went West from Wisconsin 
in 1852 to the gold-fields, 


—_—_—_——————> ae 


Improvement in Civic Art 


VER in srooklyn “ The Block 
Beautiful ” has become a_ by- 
word for those who aim to im- 


prove the appearances of our city streets 
and houses by the simple method of call- 
ing in nature to assist. When the sea- 
son of flowers and green grass and foliage 
returns, the country-side becomes a fairy- 
land of imposing splendor, but the cities | 
of our country have little opportunity to | 
change their appearance by taking on a 
new dress of spring colors. The monoto- 
nous rows of dull gray stone and red brick 
have little in them to relieve the eye or 
to suggest that the world is in the midst 
of its season of riotous colors. To bring 
glimpses of the country to the city would 
mean civic art improvements which nei- 
ther the cunning hand of the painter nor 
of the sculptor could hope to rival or even 
faintly imitate. 

To teach the children and inhabitants of | 
the city to decorate their front yards | 
With vines, plants, and trees is to start a | 
crusade against present conditions that | 
may eventually result in remarkable 
transformations. The Woman’s Municipal 
League of Brooklyn has undertaken this 
work in a practical and sensible manner, 
and the ° Block Beautiful “ is one of the 
results of their efforts. The league ex- 
tends its imiuence over all the different 
sections of the city, and co-operates with 
all societies and organizations interested 
in civic art improvements. Several of the 
public have been transformed in 
outward appearances by the scholars, who 
have induced to experiment with 
window flower- boxes. All through the 
spring and summer these boxes produce 
abundant clusters of flowers and trailing 
Vines to add variety and beauty to the 
street view. The unquestionable  inter- 
est the ldren show in the cultivation 
of these yi testifies to their appre- 
ciation of things beautiful. The Board 
of Education is now considering the ad- 
Visability of extending flower-culture in 
all the the double purpose of 
interesting the scholars in the plants and 
for decorating the front and sides of the 
buildings. 








schools 


been 


schoo Is, for 





The art movement includes also the 
planting of vines, gardens, and trees. Un- 
like New York houses, many of the blocks 


in Brooklyn have front vards, and it is | 














Convincing. 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The pertect type of 
the purest whiskey, 
claims this : 


The test is taste, 
and a taste con- 
vinces that it is 
Pure, Old, Mellow 


BALTIMORE RYE 
BOTTLED 
Wu LANAHAN & SON. It is the American 
BALTIMORE Gentleman’s 
Whiskey 





| 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 














Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


The result of long expert 
experience in blending the 
choicest materials, and suf- 
ficient ageing in woud. 

Seven varieties. 

Gold medal, Paris, 1900. 


The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 











WHITMANS 


CHOCOLATES 
AND CONFECTIONS 


Pure, Fresh, 
Delicious. 
Sold everywhere. 
Try 
Whitman’s | 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. p~ 
STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, 

























Bouble 
Daily 
Service 


Newline via Rock- 
ford, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Buffet- 
library-smoking- 
ears, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars, 

dining ears. Send to the undersigned fora free 

copy of Pictures and Notes En-Route illustrat- 
ing this new line as seen — the car window. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 

lines, A. H. HANSON, » G. P. A., Chicago. 
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YOO ODOODOOOODO"S 


NO DINNER IS COMPLETE WITH- © 
OUT A GLASS OF © 

£ 

Chartreuse ; 
—GREEN OR YELLOW— © 

2) 


THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE. IT HAS THE SIGNA- 
TURE L. GARNIER TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EACH BOTTLE. 


At first-classWine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole ‘Agents for United States. 


DODO OOOO Lk 


| COOOL OOOO OOO OOOO DUCL CS 
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WASHINGTON, 





Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The next Pennsylvania Raiiroad Personally- 





conducted Tour to Washington leaves Thurs- | 


day, April 17. Rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations 
at Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 
All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 
For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court | ase Brooklyn; 789 
oo. Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
Boyd, Assistant ae Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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SAN 
NAILS, TACKS AND GLASS war NOTLET THEAIRO 
wit AN MRED OTHERS WOT OENUNE, J 
TIRE Ly ponrUREP 


: 
m= PER PAIR 


Fy ro aovertise Quick, EXPRE: 





po SEND.COD, SUBJECT oa Jaen ; veeaan age rotenone REQUIRED 


THE vim COMPANY, "sa cma » CHICAGO ) 


RIDER R AGENTS WANTED 


(902 MODELS, $9 to $I5 


\ 1900 and 1901 Models it and Whe $710 SI 
500 Second- eets 

















We 
10 DAXS TRIAL without a cent in advance. 
pa a Bicycle distributing catalowe: Write 
t once for ne OLE and ee offer. 


| MEAD CYCLE CO. wiiiZSiu. 
National Electric Vehicles 


are for those who take no 
pleasure in mechanical la- 
bor. Started and kept in 
motion without worry or 
tinkering. Simple, noise- 
less, graceful. The most 
practical automobile for 
business orpleasure. Easily 
controlled by man,woman orchild. Write forcatalog, 


RATIONAL VEHICLE (0.. 903 E, 22nd St, Indianapolis, Ind, 











Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops — never permitted to 


leave the brewery until properly 





aged. 





the purpose of the leaders in the moye- 
ment to take block after block and make 
it as attractive as possible through plant 
and tree culture. The work extends from 
the richest to the poorest homes. A house- 
by-house canvass is being carried on to see 
if the residents cannot be interested in 
the improvement. With more trees in the 


front yards and on the sidewalks, re- 
freshing window boxes of flowers in all 
homes, and vines climbing over the fro: ut 
oi the brick and stone houses, a trans- 
formation may soon be made in streets 
which to-day have little to offer in the 
way of variety and beauty. Brooklyn 
has been selected for this trial because it 
offers better facilities for improvement 
than Manhattan. The soil is said to he 


better adapted to tree and plant growth, 
and many rows of houses are built back 
from the sidewalk, so that gardens of 
green can be cultivated in front. When 
Brooklyn has been regenerated, the move- 
ment will extend to the less wxsthetic 
streets of Manhattan; but, incidentally, 
attention may be called to the fact that 
in recent years a good deal has been ac- 
complished in the latter borough in this 
respect. There are uptown streets to- 
day which have beautiful rows of trees 
shading them, and window boxes are quite 
common ornaments of houses and_ tene- 
ments of the poorest quarters. The Bos- 
ton ivy, which makes many of the New 
England cities so attractive and cool in 
appearance in hot weather, has already 
become established in many side streets in 
Manhattan; but its more general culture 
would prove a distinct benefit to the 
nerves, morals, and health of the city. 
The more general distribution of the seeds 
of this beautiful climbing plant, with gen- 
eral instructions of culture, would prob- 
ably help forward the civic art improve- 
ment in the most effectual manner. With 
the fronts of houses decorated with this 
plant, and window boxes full of flowers 
carefully cultivated to add color to the 
background of green, we would have 
‘Blocks Beautiful ” within a short time 
right here in the midst of our congested 
city environments. 























Jessie Benton Fremont 


N a beautiful home among the palms 
I and orange-trees of Los Angeles, Mrs. 

John C. Frémont, the widow of the 
Pathfinder, passes the evening of a_ life 
in which all patriotic Americans may at 
least claim a share. The City of the 
Angels was the centre of Spanish activi- 
ties on the Pacific coast when the great 
explorer pierced the South Pass, flounder- 
ed through the snows of the Cascade 
tange, and descended the Sacramento Val- 
ley into what seemed fairyland after the 
hardships he and his hardy comrades had 
suffered. The California of to-day, with 
its marvellous deserts and mountains, 
vineyards and orange groves, palm-trees 
and sequoias, might better be named 
Fremontia, for the men and women who 
entered the wilderness west of the Mis- 
souri, with their faces set like a flint to 
the Golden Gate, trusted as in_ their 
Bibles to the routes which Frémont had 
reported open, Since a severe accident. 
about two years ago, the daughter of 
Benton and widow of Frémont has been 
practically confined to the residence which 
she accepted with reluctance from thegcit- 
izens of Los Angeles as a testimonial of 
the honor in which they hold herself and 


her husband. As Jessie Benton the Amer- 
icans of a former generation knew and 


loved her. The photograph reproduced 
here was taken at the foot of an immense 
Sequoia sempervirens, in the Big Tree 
Grove of Santa Clara County. The tree, 
which has been named General Frémont, 
to commemorate the visit the Pathfinder 
paid to the grove some years ago, seems 
good for another thousand years. 
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Catalogue at the dealers 





Tfitisn’ tan Eastman, it isn’ta Kodak, 


‘Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the pocket 
—almost for the vest pocKet, at $6.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail. 


$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 














THE MORTGAGE ON 
YOUR HOUSE 
can be paid after your death and a home 
saved for wife and children if you have 
A Life Policy 
in THE TRAVELEKS INsuR- 
ANCE Co. It provides safe in- 
surance at a lower guaranteed 
net cost than mutual companies. 
Mutual companies charge for 
insurance and give such a share 
in the profits as the company 
may see fit, THE TRAVELERS 
charges for insurance only. 
Therefore the net cost of a 
policy in THE ‘TRAVELERS is 
guaranteed and known before- 
hand, and the difference is in 
your pocket first to last. 

Nearly every person, sooner 
or later, meets withan accident. 
injuries usually mean loss of 
income and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS (the largest 
and strongest Accident Insur- 
ance Company in the world) 
guarantees a weekly income 
whiledisabledand largeamounts 
for loss of legs,arms, hands, feet, 
oreyes Ji deathensues, a stated 
sum is paid. Nearly $27,000,000 
have been distributed among 
375,000 policy-holders or their 
families for injuries or death. 
Agents in everytown ; orwrite 








Sor interesting literature 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 




















The correct thing for gen- 
tlemen who shave. 
The acme of luxury, con- 
venience and refinement. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Drug gists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








aun % $200 oom 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, N.Y. 











Foreign Farm Communities 
in Kansas 
Tie West, with its usual hospitality, 


has for years attended to the benev- 
olent assimilation of many bands of 
stranger people. For forty years or more 
it has been the terminal-point on the route 


of foreign subjects seeking liberty and the | 


peaceful pursuit of happiness. The cen- 
tral section to which these uncouth and 
oppressed people flocked was Kansas. To 
them it has given homes, happiness, and 
affluence. To-day the farm communities in 
which none other than these immigrants 
live comprise a most important part of 
Kansas country life. Indeed, they are 
prosperous beyond their neighbors, who 
have for years studied the soil of their 
native country. 

Russians are principal among the for- 
eigners who have taken their place with 
the Kansas farmer. There are four thou- 
sand families in the State. The Swedish 
colony in central Kansas numbers several 
thousand, and are equally prosperous folk. 
One could not hope to find anywhere in 
this land a more contented lot than he 
may see in these two communities. In- 
stead of entering the political and social 
discussions of their adopted country, they 
have remained apart and worked hard, 
making the soil give unto their labors its 
abundant possessions. 

The Russian colony is located prin- 
cipally in Ellis County, in the western 
portion of the State. The first of these 
came over as early as 1874, and others, 
who could not live under the rulings of a 
czar, followed. Nearly all of them have 
for important state reasons deserted their 
homes in Russia. Many are escaped Si- 
berian exiles. But if they were law- 
breakers in their own country, they have 
certainly reformed since coming here. In 
the twenty-eight years of their residence 
in Ellis County no hint of crime has been 
suggested, and no wild outbreaks have 
come to their community. The people are 
a God-fearing, law-abiding class, attend- 
ing strictly to their own affairs and fol- 
lowing the narrow path of rectitude. 

Both Russian and Swedish colonies have 
their own towns in their communities. 
Few Americans can be found in such 
places. They live in these towns about 
nine months in the year, and then go to 
their country homes for the harvesting 
season. Meanwhile the men folk make 
oecasional trips to their farms to attend 
to the sowing and cultivating. 

There are no better farmers anywhere 
than these Russians, especially when it 
comes to wheat-raising. They import 
seed from Russia every other year, and 
by ploughing deep and cultivating often 
they have succeeded in producing remark- 
ably large crops. Thirty bushels per acre 
is a usual yield in the Russian settle- 
ments. 

Every six or seven miles throughout 
Ellis County and its contingent territory 
may be found a small Russian town. 
There are no banks in these foreign 
towns, the farmers taking their pay in 
gold, and burying the same after night- 
fall. Thousands of dollars are thus 
buried after every. harvesting period. 

The Swedish colony surrounds the small 
town of Lindsborg, which has become a 
wonderful educational centre, and is noted 
all over the West for its amusements. It 
is here that “ The Messiah ” is sung every 
spring, bringing thousands to listen to the 
beautiful strains of this oratorio. It is 
here also that some of the most noted 
singers of the United States are brought. 
The Swedish farmers have found time 
enough to erect their own large and com- 
modious music- halls, in which they 
gather at odd times to while away the 
hours at song. There is no wild scramble 
for money amongst any of these foreign- 
ers, which brings them into striking con- 
trast with their neighbors, the Kansans. 
They have their own stores, where goods 
are sold at a profit of ten per cent. or 
even less, which is barely sufficient to pay 
the expenses of living for merchant and 
clerk, 

The farmers work hard, it is true, else 
they could not raise such abundant crops 
nor prosper quite as well as they have 
done, but they always take time enough 
to attend their every church service, and 
never miss going to a musical entertain- 
ment. They enjoy every moment of their 
lives, whether at work or play. One is 
surprised in this hurly-burly age to find 
a clan of people taking life so easily. 

It is in the Russian colony that the 
farmers’ wheat combine was started which 
has attracted so much attention in the 
minds of trust-makers. They handle all 
of their own wheat on a plan that is al- 
most co-operative. For a while the grain- 
buyers of the East refused to buy their 
product, but the farmers took out their 
yellow gold from its hiding-place, bought 
their winter supplies just the same, and 
held the wheat. This they repeated for 
several seasons, and meanwhile _ their 
granaries were being filled to the burst- 
ing. Finally the grain-buyers came to 
terms. The settlers speak their native 
tongue, few of them understanding the 
language of their adopted country, al- 
though they are voters and tax-payers. 
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ThevWorlds Best Tonic 

Imported from Trinidad sw 
: UNRIVALLED 

Appetizing Tonic and Stomach Corrective 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 


LONDON 1862 PHILADELPHIA I8I6 LENDS AN EXQUISITE FLAVOR TO CHAMPAGNE, SHERRY, AND 


ALL LIQUORS 


WaT MTOM Ge \ihicsba None genuine except Dr. Siegert’s. On the market Seventy Years 
Me), Pye), | 1886 BUFFALO }90) REFUSE IMITATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


PARIS __ 1867. 1878, 1900 J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, New York, N.Y. 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two stichs to the 








Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Row-boats and Canoes 


Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 

















Box 17, Racine, Wis. 











' RI CE S catalogue, de- 
scriptive of 








etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows 
the carriages: It also gives wonderfully low prices 
on harness, robes, etc. The largest assortment in 
America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 
goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 


nearest office. § P. O. Box 772. 








Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 
bers have been eliminated in our system >f sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers 
all over the country—we can save money for you. 


Write for our 





buggies, phe- 
tons, surteys, 





No, 4020. Price @54.20 
Write to COLUMBUS, 0 Shipment from Columbus 
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Baker-Vawter 
Systems help 
arge and small 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST wanda eel Saint Louis. 
January 15th, 1902, 
BAKER-VA WTER COMPANY, Chicags, T!linos. 
GENTLEMEN: Soon after the organization of this 
Company, and prior to opening for business, we 
called upon you to assist us in devising a system of 
accounting for all departments to be maintained, 
namely: Commercial Banking, Savings Accounts, 
Trust Department, Real Estate and Real Estate Loan 
Departments. We feelit not only our pleasure, but 
our duty,to certify that the system devised has 
proven more than satisfactory. Itis simple.concise 
and expansive. As the demands of our business have 
grown,the work isdone with the same ease as it was 
in the beginning When I think of the amount of 
labor and trouble usually consumed in experiments 
when organizing the office of a large corporation, I 
feel a sense of satisfaction that we were relieved 
from so much unnecessary work through your in- 
telligent effort and the devices furnished. ‘You are 
at liberty to use this letter. Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Vice President. 


A retail drug store was recently re-organized 
by Baker-Vawter methods, and its owner is en- 
thusiastic. The systems we put in operation are 
especially designed for each individual case. 
Hence it is necessary for us to know your re- 
quirements before we can make intelligent sug- 
gestions. So we have prepared symptom blanks 
which you may have FREE for the asking. 

To insure reply state nature of your business 
and your firm name in full. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
136 Washington Street, Chicago 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers, 


Originators of the Loose Leaf Ledger and many 
other time saving office devices. 














“THE NAME 1S EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is, 
guarantee 0 













No. Ar. The 
i Penman’s 
Very elastic. 
varieties of 


to suit 
every pur pose. All 
stationers\|/have them. 
Accept no\f/substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. ¥- 
e J 























We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 


By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and fully 
sustained by recent U. 
S. Circuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
riece of genuine Agate 
Nickel - Steel yare. 
Booklet showing fac- 
simile of this label, 
ete., mailed free to 
any address. 

Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 

by the leading Department 

and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean . Co. 
New York, Boston, cance” 


Kitchen Utensils 


HAVING THIS 
E MAR 

















FOR MEN 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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The 
the pioneer 


HILADELPHIA boast 
Pp commercial museum in America. 

And it is safe to say that few even 
among the most intelligent residents and 
visitors of the Quaker City are aware of 
the importance and value of the many- 
sided work going on there—a work which 
must have a decided influence upon the 
best commercial advancement of the whole 
country. 

The world recognizes Philadelphia as a 
great and important commercial centre. 
The third city in size in the United States, 
its commercial monuments are vast. It 
is also a city of great scientific and educa- 
tional interests, and these have had their 
influence on public enterprises, while the 
foresight and wisdom of local commercial 
leaders have given the museum its special 
impetus and value. 

In a general way, its purpose is the 
application of science to the needs and 
purposes of humankind. The _ practical 
results attained are seen in the valuable 
assistance which it renders to American 
manufacturers and merchants to secure 
wider foreign markets for their products, 
to aid them in arranging desirable con- 
nections, and to bring foreign buyers in 
touch with American business firms. The 
institution, it is to be noted, has no pri- 
vate ends to serve, being supported by the 
State and city, and while conducted on 
strict business lines, is operated without 
profit. 

Its history is significant and interest- 
ing. The first start was made at the close 
of the World’s Fair in Chicago in 18938, 
when the Philadelphia City Council sent 


Dr. Wilson there as its emissary. He 
secured by gift and purchase a_ large 


amount of material. The fine old build- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Fourth Street, near Walnut, were rented 
and adapted to the uses of the museum; 
and in 1899 the splendid Export Exposi- 
tion was held in West Philadelphia, which 
attracted the attention of merchants in 
all lands, and has made Philadelphia a 
strategic point in the expansion of the 
world’s commerce of the United States. 

The institution is thoroughly organized. 
Its administration is in the hands of a 
board of trustees, of which Justus C. 
Strawbridge is president and Wilfred H. 
Schoff secretary; and the Governor of the 
State, the Mayor of the city, the presi- 
dents of the city councils and Board of 
Education, the superintendents of State 
and city public schools and the State 
Forestry Association, and a dozen of the 
leading merchants are members. These 
public-spirited men serve without pay, 
and are life appointees. In addition there 
is the advisory board, composed of the 
chief commercial organizations in the 
United States and abroad. 

The museum is at once a centre of com- 
mercial information, a thoroughly scien- 
tific exhibition, and an educational in- 
stitution. To the large and busy offices 
and halls of the museum, over its threads 
of business communication stretching out 
to every commercial centre in the world, 
come constant reports of trade conditions 
and opportunities, requirements and pref- 
erences of individual business firms, new 
developments offering profit to idle cap- 
ital, openings for the sale of surplus 
stocks, and new natural products of prob- 
able utility in manufacturing industries. 
Reports and confidential advices are reg- 
ularly and systematically issued to mem- 
bers. Assistance is given in opening up 
new markets for all useful natural and 
manufactured products. Valuable advice 
is supplied as to the firms in all foreign 
countries and their disposition and fitness 
to handle special articles. It may be a 
manufacturer or a merchant in the United 
States; a producer, exporter, importer, re- 
tailer in some foreign land—all apply 
with equal confidence to the museum for 
information, which is always given with 
impartiality and care, though to do so 
investigations be required at the ends of 
the earth. 

The phenomenal growth of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and the 
opening of foreign markets to American 
products, have given the work of the mu- 


seum its raison d’¢tre. A vigorous for- 
eign trade opens before America. The 


character of foreign needs is such that 
every part of our country secures a share 
of this foreign trade—grain and meat 
products from the West; manufactured 
goods from the North and East; cotton 
products, lumber, naval stores, phosphates, 
and rice from the Southern States; lum- 
ber and grain from the Pacifie slope; iron, 
coal, and petroleum from both North and 
South—are all included in our exports. 
In furtherance of its chief object to 
foster and promote the foreign trade of 
the United States by novel, original, and 
practical methods, the museum is second- 
ed by its advisory board, comprising rep- 
resentatives of the leading chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations in 
the United States, as well as in foreign 


Pioneer Commercial 


; countries. 


Museum 


It also has the benefit of 
similar advice from an honorary diplo- 
matic board, comprising the ministers of 
many of the foreign countries resident in 
Washington. 

By special act of Congress, and under 
the instructions of the Department of 
State, the museum receives from the 
American consular service frequent ad- 
vices of trade opportunities. It is also 
in constant communication with thou- 
sands of foreign correspondents, through 
whom it keeps in touch with every pos- 
sible phase of international commerce. 
This extensive correspondence is carried 
different lan- 


on in more than a dozen 
guages. 


The activity of the museum is specially 
directed to meet the need for information 
relative to foreign markets by exhaustive 
commercial reports as to the demand of 
every market in the world, the style: of 
goods required, method of shipment and 
purchase, and customs of receipt and sale. 

An elaborate system of reports on the 
specific requirements of business houses 
in other countries has been instituted. 
By this means complete statements of 
responsible houses are issued in classified 
trade lists, or on index cards, and dis- 
tributed to manufacturers and exporters 
in all parts of the country, who hold con- 
fidential sets of such lists, or card cabi- 
nets, placed in their hands by the museum. 

Furthermore, the trade literature of the 
world is gathered into a special library 
from the hundreds of trade and technical 
journals, from many lands; every fact 
that has practical business value is glean- 
ed and finds its way at once into the 
special reports. 

Collections of trade samples, amounting 
te hundreds of thousands of raw products 
of all kinds, are used to illustrate and 
extend trade, and form the scientific ex- 
hibit which justifies the appellation of 
the word museum to the institution. 

The exhibit consists not only of raw 
products, but also of manufactured goods, 
of which only actual samples of foreign 
products are shown to indicate the con- 
suming capacity of each country. These 
collections are being constantly renewed 
and extended. 

It is pleasant to record that the museum 
with its rare and instructive collections 
is largely utilized as a public institution. 
Its valuable exhibits, library, and_ rece- 
ords are open to the public. Its educa- 
tional efforts are no secondary part of 


the work it is doing. Schools are in- 
structed, and the usefulness of the in- 


stitution is constantly being exerted in 
the extension of that practical kind of 
knowledge which shall fit students for 
intelligent participation in the work of 
the world. 

No public institution, one may readily 
believe, wields an influence in commercial 
circles equal to that of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. 




















Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 
Silk Hat Cocktails 


W* are offering to the consumer di- 
rect our Silk Hat Cocktails at 
the extremely low price of $3.20 for 
four full quart bottles of Manhattan, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, or Martini Cocktails, 
as you may select, express prepaid by us. 

We also offer you our justly celebrated 
eight-year-old Silk Hat Rye or Bourbon 
Whiskey at $3.20 for four full quart 
bottles, express prepaid by us. All 
goods packed in plain boxes without 
marks of any kind to indicate contents, 

We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to adulteration, and 
give you absolutely pure and guaranteed 
value. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If the goods are 
not as represented you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 


Ginseng Distilling Company 


REFERENCES: Mercantile Agencies or any Bank 
wm St. Louts. 








N. B.-- Orders from Col., Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
call for 20 quarts by freight, prepaid. 








“1 SPENT $15,000 


to cure myself; went to Hot Springs seven years in suc 
cession ; visited Mount Clemens, West Baden, and traveled 
all over Europe to regain my health. All of no avail. 1 
suffered nearly all my life—until I came under your treat 
ment—with Rheumatism, Eczema, etc. ain now 73, and 
feel perfectly well, hearty, and strong. 1 live strictly ac 
cording to your teaching. My sight has returned, and 
I'm getting a new growth of hair, of its former color.” — 
C. R. WOODWARD, PRES. WOODWARD HARDWARE 
Co., Ex-MAYOR, CAIRO, ILL. This letter to Dr. Roth 
schild is a sample of hundreds received by him from grate 
ful patients in every section of the United States. The 


KNE/PP 
TREATMENT 


as given by Dr. Rothschild in this country, is in every way 
the same as practised by the late Pastor Kneipp in Woris- 
hofen, Bavaria, where thousands of the most difficult case 
of all manner of diseases have been successfully treated 
Queen Alexandra, Pope Leo, Baron Rothschild, Emperor 
William, and other eminent personages being among those 
who have taken this treatment. The following are among 
the diseases that have been cured by Dr. Rothschild 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Bright's 
Disease, Gravel, Diabetes, Paralysis, Nervous 
Troubles, Heart Disease, G Piles, Dropsay, 
Liver, Bladder, and Kids ronbles, Neural- 
gia, Asthma, Hay Fever, ete. No drugs used, and 
no knife. You can now take 


TREATMENT BY MAIL 
a special course having been prepared for the purpose. 
Instructions are in each case piven to meet individual re- 
quirements, and each patient is under the personal care of 
Dr. Rothschild. For Free Buoklet and full particulars write 


Dr. ROTHSCHILD’S KNEIPP CURE 
2011 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
































Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


RS. CLIFFORD, whose new novel | 
M of English life, Margaret Vin- | 

cent, will be published this month, 
is the widow of William Kingdon Clif- 
ford, F.R.S., an eminent mathematician, 
who occupied a chair of mathematics and 
mechanics at University College, Lon- 
don. He died in 1879. Mrs. Clifford 
resides, with her two children, in Hyde 
Park, London, devoting her time to novel 
and play writing. She is well remembered 
as the author of Mrs. Keith’s Crime, and 
those clever Love - Letters of a Worldly 
Woman, which created a certain sensa- 
tion when they were published in 1891. 
In Margaret Vincent Mrs. Clifford tells 











Shake into your Shoes 


- Allen’s Foot= Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
It?s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age. Allen’: Foot- 
Ease makes tight-filting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. e have over 
30, 0C0 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do notaccept animi- 
tation, Sent by mail for25c.instamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
Y sent by mail, 

. MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
Oh.What Rest POWDERS, the best medicine for 
andComfort!” feverish. Sickly Children, Sold by 
Druggists everywhere. Trial P»ckace FREE, Ad- 
dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
































» PISO’S CURE FOR 
= ES WHER ALL LSE FAIL 


Best Cough Syru ‘astes Goo 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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GOUT & RHEUMATIS 









Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 















the romantic story of an ingenuous and 
sweet-natured young English girl. 


FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons Whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Maas. 


SUCCESS OF THE 


1877. 


ZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 


ROYAL L. LEGRAND on."iiun 
































The World of Finance 


The Manipulation of Stocks 
HE increasing frequency with which 
I the financial writers of the daily 
press use the word manipulation, in 
referring to the causes of certain advances 
or declines of stocks, has aroused a wide- 
spread interest in that market process. 
Letters have been received from various 
sections of the country asking for illumi- 
nation on the subject, and incidentally 
proving conclusively that speculation in 
stocks is indulged in by a great many 
people who are out of hearing of the busy 
stock-ticker, but who doubtless peruse the 
daily tables of stock quotations with 
much diligence. The stock-manipulative 
process is of importance to the mere 
speculator rather than to the genuine in- 
vestor, but accurate knowledge is obvious- 
ly of value to both classes. The course 
of the stock-market during the past few 
weeks has afforded an exhibition of a 
form of manipulation which is of a more 
or less elemental character, “but which 


amply justifies the tendency of the finan- | 


cial writers to ascribe nearly every de- 
cided movement in one or another specific 
stock to “manipulation” by certain 
cliques of operators. 

Manipulation consists, briefly, of opera- 
tions designed to produce certain stock- 
market effects. Sometimes it is desired 
to depress the price of a certain security, 
in order to buy the same security cheaply ; 





oftener, however, the object is to sell large 
blocks of one or more stocks. The most 
successful manipulation is that which does 
not look like manipulation. It is the | 
most difficult of all, for it is not less true | 
of it than of literary skill that ars est 
celare artem. Spontaneity and natural- 
ness in a stock-market movement are al- 
luring, and to that extent are to be de- 
sired. 

An erroneous impression prevails quite 
generally that all stock-market manipu- 
lation is wicked. There appears to lurk 
in the mind of the average outside specu- 
lator that there are a half-score of enor- 
mously wealthy men in Wall Street, the 


financial leaders of this country, whose 
existence is one prolonged conspiracy 
against a guileless public. These men 
form the mysterious “ they,” the all-pow- 
erful and always unnamed _ personages 
whose will is law in the stock-market. 


It is these men to whom the professional 
tipsters—and the amateurs as well—al- 
ways refer as “they.” So that one hears 
that “they” are going to put up this 
stock, or “ they ” are going to whack the 
everlasting daylights out of that stock, 
or “ they * are doing nothing, so that the 
astute lamb should also pursue a_ policy 
of inactivity until “they” decide to buy 
or sell the entire capital stock of one or 
six or a dozen systems. It is therefore 
evident that all the astute little lambs, 
who are firmly convinced that they have 
cut their eye-teeth, are also absolutely cer- 
tain that stock manipulation is the main- 
spring of all market movements, and that, 
being artificial, it must be wrong, and to 
be guarded against. 

That certain forms of stock manipula- 
tion are legitimate is not to be gainsaid. 
Thus in some instances the manipulation 
is really but a method of advertisement. 
Firms which are wholesale dealers in se- 
curities are compelled to manipulate 
stocks which they have for sale, just as 
the dry-goods stores must inform their 
clients of the excellence of their merchan- 
dise. The advertising problems that 
confront the financial merchants, however, 
are far more difficult than those which 
may be solved by the liberal use of print- 
er’s ink. They cannot send out “ drum- 
mers.” The tape must print the alluring 
prices; the ticker must speak persuasively 
to the speculative community. All the 
newspaper advertising in the world will 
not by itself convince one-thousandth part 





of the people who buy stocks, whereas 
great. activity followed by a substan- 


tial advance in the price of a stock will 
forcibly draw attention to that stock. It 
is in the nature of a promise made good. 
The psychology of stock gamblers is most 
curious. The manipulator who perceives 
this the most clearly is necessarily the 
most successful. 

It does not follow that merely to ad- 
vance security prices will create buyers. 
No amount of advertising in the usual 
dull trade seasons will sell goods. Sim- 
ilarly legitimate manipulation in stocks 
must be seasonable to be successful. This 
is not always recognized, and certain 
en have time and again manipu- 
lated stock prices upward, only to find 
that buyers were scarce, so that the 
operation of weeks has proven barren of 
results in dollars and cents; if, indeed, not 
actually unprofitable. In short, the real 
object of manipulation is not so much to 
mark the price of a stock up or down so 

many points as to develop a strong buy- 
ing or selling power, as the case may be. 

Take, for example, a stock which has 
Iain dormant for weeks or months, and 
suppose that conditions affecting its earn- 
ing power have improved, thereby increas- 
ing the real value of the security in ques: 
tion, though the quotation has remained 
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Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters 
to Europe Pace alg Africa, 
Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 
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tions made. Internationa 
Credit. 
eposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKEks, No. 59 WaLuL 
SCHULZ & RUCKGABER: 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
ISSUE 
Available in all parts of the world 
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HASKINS & SELLS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 





LINCOLN TRUST BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS 
ere ees *HASKSELLS' 


30 COLEMAN ST. 
LONDON 


204 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 


Our ‘Book, 
“A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,” 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to amaeoue 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & C0. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
-46 Broadway, New York. 

Established 1865. 
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Lyons Silks. 


Pompadour and Dolly Varden. 
Louis XVI., Du Barry, Stripes and Rich Brocades, 
Metal Brocades, Flowered Silks, 


For Dinner Costumes. 
White Silks and Satins 
for 
Wedding Gowns. 
Crépes, Gauzes and Grenadines 


For Bridesmaid’s and Evening Dresses. 
Satin Foulards, Indias, Pongees. 


Broadovay K 91h st. 


NEW YORK. 





AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


the West 


Muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 









For sale by 
leading 
retail- 
ers and 
jobbers 
>amples of this muslin mailed free on application 
Treat & CONVERSE, “orth asin 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA °*." BALTIMORE 
Cnuicaco °*." St, Louis 


Boston 
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Official Legal WMotices 


; TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD ot March 
22 to April 4, 1902, of the contirmation by the Su 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 





| pay Sy Assessments and Arrears of assessment 





for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following samed erat, in the BOROUGH OF THE 
3RONX: 23 ARD, SECTION 10. EAST 
160TH STR eT DENMAN PLACE) 
OPENING, from Avenue to Prospect 
Avenue. Confirmed 1902; entered 
March 20, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 21, 1902. 








yf mene rly 
Cauldwell 
kebruary 10, 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
21 to April 3, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for opening and acquiring title to the following- named 
street in the Borough of the Bronx: 
23D WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 11. East 169th 
Street opening, from Boscobel Avenue to Jerome 
Avenue. Confirmed March 11, 1902; entered March 
19, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 20, 1902. 





ay BI TION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
SEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 31 
to a 12, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 


for LOCAL IMPROV EMENTS in the BOROU GH 


OF THE BRON 
SECTION 9. EAST 164TH 


23D WARD, 
STREET SEWER, from Woody crest to Ogden 
UE SEWER, from 


Avenue; also, NELSON AVEN 
East — Street to East 165th Street. 
VARD, SECTION 10. EAST 133D 
STRE ET SEWER, from Cypress Avenue to the 
street summit situz ited easterly therefrom. EAST 
156TH STREET SEWE y from Westchester 


Avenue to Forest Avenue. JACKSON AVENUE 
PAVING, from East 165th Street to East 166th 


Street. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 176TH 
STREET BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Bathgate Avenue; also, 178TH STREET 
BASIN, at the northeast corner of Burnside Avenue. 
EAST 176TH STREET BASINS, at the southeast 
and southwest corners of Townsend Avenue; north- 
east and southeast corners of Walton Avenue and the 
southeast corner of Morris Avenue. EAST 188TH 
STREET SEWER, betw — Beaumont ae aula 
Avenues. PROSPECT AVENUE SEV VER, from 
179th Street to 177th Street. 

EDW ARD M. re agin AS Comptroller. 
_ City of New York, March 29, 190 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 31 
to April 12, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
ssessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of a and Arrears of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN: 
SECTION 6. LEXINGTON 
Pod — PAVING, at the intersection of 101st 


“sp WARD, SECTION 4. ELEVENTH 
AVENUE SEWER ALTERATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT, east side, between 52d <7 R3d 
Streets. TWELFTH AVENUE SEW, 
side, between 52d and 54th Streets, with curve at 53d 
Street. 

EDWARD M. gers Ae f, Comptneiien. 

City of New York, March 29, 190 


ATT TION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
bY ISE MENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 
5 to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 

sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments — Arrears of assessments for 
y MENTS in the BOROUGH 


tCTION 6. 140TH STREET 
PAVING, from 5th a veme to Lenox Avenue 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7, 129TH STREET 
PAVING, between 12th Avenue and the tracks of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8. 155TH STREET 

ASIN, * the northwest corner of 8th Avenue. 
159TH STREET SE eh ms between Edgecombe 
Road and Avenue St. Nic 

19TH WARD, SEC HON 5. 68TH STREET 
BASINS, at the northeast and northwest corners of 


Avenue A. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 5 
to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessments for 
LOCAL 2 ll EMENTS in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRO 

23D WARD, ‘SECTION 9. BENSONIA CEME- 
TERY FENC ING, on block bounded by Rae Street, 
German Place, Carr Street, and St. Ann’s Avenue. 
EAST 163D Si t REET PAVING, from the west side 
of Courtlandt Avenue to Brook Avenue. TIFFANY 
STREET SEWER, from Longwood Avenue to Spof- 
fordAvenue; also, SPOFFORD AVENUE SEWER, 
from Tiffany Street to Manida Street; also, MANIDA 
STREET SEWER, from Spofford Avenue to the 
street summit situated about a distance of 442 feet 
northerly from Spofford rhe enue, 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 175TH 
STREET SEWER, between Prospect Avenue and 
Crotona Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of April 4 

to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 

and the entering ™ = Bureau for the by mag of 

Assessments and / rs of assessments for 

ING AND AC Qu Nine TITLE tothe following: 

named avenue in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. MOHAWK AV E- 























NUE OPE SNING, from Hunt’s Point Road to the 
Bronx River. Confirmed March 21, 1902; entered 
April 3, 1902. 

Comptroller. 


EDWARD M. GROUT, 
City of New York, April 4, 1902. 





Wives sometimes object to life insur- 
ance. No objection has yet been made 
by awidow. They know its value. You 
will, too, if you survive your husband. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Lubin’s Powder 


VIOLET and ROSE 


ba 


= 


For the BABY’S TOILET 


Purely vegetable. No white clay or talc. Three 





generations of mothers have testified to its purity 
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to all intents and purposes stationary 01 
has not risen commensurately with the in- 
crease in real value. And assume 
that the intrests controlling that stock, 
or some individual operator of large 
calibre, or some “ pool,” discerns the im 
provement in value. To induce people to 
purchase that same identical stock which 
no one has eared to look at for months, 
it becomes necessary to manipulate it 

that is, to develop an active market for it 
at higher prices, after the manipulator has 
acquired enough cheap stock to make the 
operation profitable. If the would-be sell 


also 


| evs could achieve their object by printing 





in the newspapers that the stock was very 
cheap, and that the public would do well 
to buy it, the public would very carefully 
abstain from buying it. Instead of print- 
ed advertisements, “ tips’ must be given, 
either by word of mouth or by means 
of the ticker. The public—that is to say, 


potential buyers—must be convinced that 
the price will rise further, making pur- 
chases desirable. Money talks usually; 


the manipulators must make it seream. 
The late Roswell P. Flower, one of the 
ablest yet simplest manipulators that Wall 
Street ever had, used to say that if you 
want a stock to go up, ‘you must buy it. 
He meant, of course, that if you believe 
in a stock and wish people to believe in it, 
you must first make them believe that 
you believe in it. The manipulator must 
be prepared to put up prices; this is, of 
course, done by buying. The smaller the 
purchases required, the cheaper the manip- 
ulation costs. These purchases sometimes 
are not, strictly speaking, bona fide, in 
that only the semblance of buying is used. 
This is done by means of certain ma- 
neuvres too technical to be discussed in 


a brief article. But, none the less, there is 
bound to be much real buying. People 


who have held the stock a long time and 
see an opportunity to dispose of their 
holdings do so promptly. But when the 
price rises steadily people ask questions. 
When the stock is very active the news- 
papers print all the news and most of the 
“tips.” The stock becomes advertised be- 
cause people talk about it, and when peo- 
ple talk about it, they also buy and sell. 
Other things being equal, the manipulator 
is enabled to “ market” his line of stock 
because he has made the public specuiate 
in it. To develop this market requires 
certain operations, which are meant when 
a professional Wall Street man speaks of 
stock manipulation. Mr. Keene, who is 
to-day without a peer as a stock-market 
manipulator, has said that to sell 20,000 
shares of a certain stock you must buy 
100,000. He means that if it is desired 
to dispose of a line of 20,000 shares, one 
must be prepared to buy an additional 


100,000 shares, for the purchase of the 
latter will have such an effect on the 
market as to permit of the sale of the 
entire 120,000 shares. 

Manipulation, as legitimate as_ the 
average business advertising, must sim 


ilarly be resorted to in the case of a new 
security. Mr. Keene compares the intro- 
duction of a new stock in the market to 
the launching of ship. There are cer- 
tain things to be done. After the market 
ship leaves the financial stays, this must 
be strengthened, that must be braced, the 
other must be nailed more firmly. The 
stock must be made to “ find” itself, like 
Kipling’s ship. It must be guided through 
storms. The confidence of the community 
in it must be established. This can only 
be done by the much-abused manipulation 
—a word, incidentally, which is anathema 
in the office of every manipulator, for it 
has been brought into disrepute by 
operators who not only are unscrupulous, 
but are worse—unskilful. 

In the stock-market during the past 
few weeks there has been witnessed much 
manipulation of the common or garden 
variety. It has consisted of efforts to 
make successful “market turns” by a 
clique of Western speculators, who possess 


an abundance of courage and cash—in- 
dispensable qualities, both—eve n though 
they may lack finesse. Their manipula- 


tion has been so obvious that it has not 
proved convincing. They have succeeded 
in advancing the prices of many stocks, 
but it is to be doubted if they have found 
many buyers at the higher level. Their 
following has consisted of smaller pro- 
fessional speculators rather than of the 


public. They may yet, in the language of 
the race-track, win out, though this re- 
mains to be seen. The reason for their 


non-success thus far is that the time was 
scarcely propitious for operations of the 
magnitude of theirs. Aggressive bull 
manipulation at the moment was not 
seasonable. The weather was warm and 
they advertised ulsters. The crops may 
yet ‘be so bounteous, and the money-market 
may cause no trouble; so that security 
prices may yet rise above the prevailing 
level. The public may return to the 
Elysian Fields of speculation, and the 
Westerners may succeed in their cam- 
paign. But it looks at this writing as if 
they had been, to say the least, prema- 
ture in their operations, as they certainly 
have been unskilful in their manipulation. 
It has been shown that merely to advance 
stock prices does not develop outside buy- 
ing power. 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


| That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


CALIFORNIA 


The New 
T oe aT 
| Most Luxurious 
| Train in the World | 


Daily from Chicago; less than 
Three days en route via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
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FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 











No extra charge f r fast time and luxuri- 
ous service. First-class excursion tickets 





LANDING OF THE PRINCES 
What we may expect this summer 








HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE 
Do You Carry? 


Is it enough to support your family, educate 
your children, and pay any debts you may have? 


The Prudential 


Issues a policy providing all these benefits at 
low cost. 

The amount insured will be paid by the 
company in one sum, or the beneficiary may 
be provided with 


AN ANNUAL ee OME FOR LIFE 
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Write for particulars. Address Department T. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark. N. J. 








at $50.00 from Chicago, with corresponding 
rates from other points, will be on sale 
April 20th to 27th, inclusive. Full informa- 
tion from any ticket agent or by addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 


CHICAGO. 
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MOTOR ,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 
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CECIL RHODES 


The Study of a Career | 











By HOWARD HENSMAN 





At the present time this remark- 
able biography is of special inter- 
est and importance. It .is an 
intimate, personal study of the 
character and career of the man 
who, more than any other, has 
brought about the English occu- 
pation and commercial invasion 
of South Africa. 


mate and final account of an 


It is the inti- 





impelling personality. 
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